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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE NEW YEAR 


O doubt we are all in the habit of 
N paying too much attention to the 

passing of one year and the begin- 
ning of a new. After all, in the brief 
period between the end of 1938 and the 
beginning of 1939 no important change 
has taken place. Yet the advent of the 
new year is celebrated in a manner that 
would lead one to infer that some 
startling event has just happened; that 
a sweeping victory of some sort had 
been achieved. As a matter of fact, 
nothing has happened—the world re- 
mains the same. 

At this time it is usual to present an 
array of statistics; but, as has been well 
said, statistics are history. They belong 
to the past. Of course, they have some 
value as showing the trend of events 
in the ended year. In their more re- 
cent aspects they may tell us where we 
are at the present, and thus afford some 
indication of the future. But the statis- 
tics of 1939 remain to be compiled, and 
the art of prophecy has fallen into such 
disrepute that few are now disposed to 
accept the statistics of yesterday as a 
dependable sign of what may be ex- 
pected tomorrow. 

But, quite outside the realm of statis- 
tics, something did happen in 1938 that 
is bound to play an important part in 
the future history of the world. That 
was the surrender of Great Britain and 
France to the demands of Germany. As 
the two countries first named have re- 
cently concluded treaties of non-aggres- 
sion with Germany, this could be held 
as a decided gain for peace, except for 
one thing. Almost simultaneously with 
the signing of these treaties, England 
and France redoubled their armament 
programs. And, apparently, the United 
States will speedily bring its defensive 


forces up to a point never before 
reached in the country’s history. Ac- 
cording to some, an increase of arma- 
ments inevitably leads to war. Others 
hold that only by being prepared for 
war can peace be assured. Balancing 
these diverse views, it may be said that 
the world situation is none too peace- 
ful at the beginning of 1939. 

But in our own country we are not 
only at peace, but we have made, since 
the summer of last year, gratifying 
progress on the way to recovery, and 
this progress continues. Of perhaps 
even greater importance is the evidence 
that we are less concerned than for- 
merly with experiments in government 
and economics and are turning more 
toward those policies which have proved 
effectual in the past in restoring pros- 
perity. 

But some of the problems which vexed 
us in 1938 remain to be dealt with in 
the present year. The huge and ever- 
growing public debt, the serious deficit 
in the Federal budget, and a large vol- 
ume of unemployment are among the 
most serious of these problems, and 
whose measurable solution still seems 
far distant. 

There is, however, cause for deep sat- 
isfaction in the progress of recovery 
already made, and which promises to 
continue. At a convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
held in New York, a program for Ameri- 
can progress was adopted. It contained 
this striking statement: 

America’s progress depends upon a 
united effort of industry, commerce, agri- 


culture and labor in co-operation with the 
Government. 


When this fact is generally recog- 
nized, and its principle put into prac- 
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tice by all concerned, the main obstacle 
to our recovery will have been removed. 

It may be said with confidence that 
the situation at the beginning of 1939 
is much better than it was at the begin- 
ning of 1938. In November last’ the 
index of the Federal Reserve showed 
that the index of productive activity had 
risen above 100, thus getting it back to 
the 1923-25 average. With the exception 
of 1936 this is the first time that indus- 
trial activity has been above 100 since 
November, 1929. 

True enough, the recovery has been 
greatly accelerated by governmental 
spending, and it is recognized that this 
is, a stimulus that cannot last indefi- 
nitely. But, at the outset of 1939, it 
is gratifying that our people are now 
discussing recovery and the probable 
length of its continuance, instead of 
wondering how long the 1938 depres- 
sion would last. 


© 


GOVERNMENT GUARANTY OF 
BANK LOANS 


FoR the purpose of promoting a more 
liberal lending policy on the part of 


the banks, it is now proposed to pro- 
vide a government guaranty of bank 


loans. This proposal is not entirely 
new, for already such a guaranty is 
partly in existence respecting housing 
loans, and the British Government has 
for some time been insuring export 
credits. 

When it was suggested that bank de- 
posits be insured, it was pointed out 
by several banking authorities that 
what was really needed was the guar- 
anty of bank loans, for if the loans 
were made safe, deposits would be auto- 
matically protected. But another method 
of protecting deposits was adopted. Now 
the problem to be met is not that in 
regard to the safety of deposits, al- 
though it is evident that if loans are 
guaranteed additional safeguards will 
be thrown around deposits. They will, 
in short, be doubly protected. 

But the real reason why it is now 
suggested that loans be guaranteed is 
not to add further protection to de- 
positors, but to furnish an incentive to 
the banks to make loans which, it is 


alleged, they are now unwilling to make. 
While the banks generally deny that 
they are refusing any sound loans, there 
is some evidence that they might safely 
have extended a substantial amount of 
the credit that has been handled by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

At any rate, the statement that all 
the banks are accepting every sound 
application for credit must be subject 
to qualification. Otherwise one would 
have to believe that all the banks are 
managed by men who can invariably 
distinguish between a credit ‘that is 
sound and one that is unsound. Such 
a superlative degree of wisdom does 
not, in every instance, attach itself to 
every banker in the United States. It 
is no doubt true that many banks are 
managed by men of keen judgment, and 
that they are able to tell a good loan 
from a bad one. Perhaps it is also 
true that the great majority of our 
banks, either from lack of judgment or 
from any other motive, are not deny- 
ing really sound applications for credit. 

If, however, there is truth in the 
charge that banks are not lending as 
they should, it might be better to find 
out why this is so rather than to em- 
bark on a policy of governmental guar- 
anty of loans. If banks are restricting 
loans, why are they doing so? Is it 
because of the conviction that credit 
can no longer be safely and profitably 
employed? Or is there a fear of social 
or political upheaval that may derange 
all our institutions? To find an answer 
to these questions is more difficult than 
to evade them by resorting to a govern- 
ment guaranty of bank loans, just as it 
was more difficult to evolve a plan for 
making banks safe than it was to guar- 
antee deposits. 

Should this proposed guaranty of 
bank loans be adopted, the responsi- 
bilities of the banker would be greatly 
diminished. Possibly, the future banker 
might become somewhat of a robot. He 
need no longer have to exercise care 
in making loans nor worry about the 
safety of his deposits. These respon- 
sibilities would be assumed by a pater- 
nalistic government. 

Presumably, investments would not 
be guaranteed, and the banker would 
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In the written history of this in- 
stitution it is recorded that in 1803 
“the bank began correspondence 
with banks in other cities relative 
to opening accounts”. 


Even in those early days the mutual 
advantage of such interbank rela- 
tionships was recognized. 


After 135 years, an operating policy 
based upon serving other banks 
well and enjoying like service ex- 
tended to us is still a foremost 
consideration in this Bank. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$39,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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still have to exercise skill and judg- 
ment in buying securities. If ultimately 
the guaranty should be extended to in- 
clude investments, the banker would 
find his duties so lightened that he 
might just as well put in most of his 
time on the golf links. 


© 


RELIEF FROM TAXATION 


INCE lower taxes would enable in- 

dustry and trade to function more 
profitably, the problem of reducing 
taxation is of direct concern to the 
banks of the country. It must be ad- 
mitted that all present indications are 
not encouraging to those who are trying 
to get taxes reduced. For as govern- 
ment takes on more and more of the 
responsibilities formerly devolving upon 
business men, the demand for additional 
taxation increases. Still, some progress 
may be possible in the direction of low- 
ered taxation if the masses of our people 
are made to realize that they are the 
ones on whom this burden really falls. 
Taxation experts are fond of pointing 
out how easily many taxes (though not 
all) may be shifted from those on whom 
they were originally imposed to others 
far down the line—to the ultimate con- 
sumer of the goods or services. In 
other words, that the industrialist or 
merchant merely collects the taxes, 
looking to his dealers and consumers 
to pay the taxes in increased costs. 

From a recent publication of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, 
the following statement is taken in re- 
gard to concealed taxes: 


The telephone bills paid in 1937 concealed 
an average of $9.91 in taxes. 

One-sixth of the electric light bills went 
for taxes. 

The sales slip for a cotton dress covered 
125 taxes. 

Fifty-two taxes were included in the price 
of a loaf of bread. 

A pair of overalls carried 148 taxes. 

Government costs equal $28 for every 
$100 of income (more in case of earnings) 
of every man, woman and child—$22 of 
which are current taxes, and $6 debts. 


If this statement is accurate, it would 
seem that a benevolent government is 
sadly neglecting the wearer of overalls, 


that he must be, in fact, the real for- 
gotten man. 

Lately an extensive survey of public 
indebtedness has been made by a com- 
mittee of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
and Dun & Bradstreet are also making 
a nation-wide survey of taxation. Studies 
of this character will prove of great 
help in reaching an understanding of 
the various ramifications of the taxation 
problem and aid in an approach to a 
solution of some of its phases. 

But one can hardly reasonably expect 
an abatement of taxation so long as 
the people continue to demand _ that 
government shall take on more and 
more of the activities formerly dis- 
charged by private industry and trade. 


© 


EASY GOVERNMENTAL FINANCING 


HILE some complaints are heard 
about the difficulties individuals 
and corporations experience in getting 
loans from the banks, the Secretary of 
the Treasury surely has no ground for 
complaint of this sort. He has a huge 
debt and is running behind year by 
year, yet the banks and other investors 
eagerly subscribe to his loans as they 
are offered from time to time, even 
though the rate of interest is very low. 
One need not look far to find an ex- 
planation of the Treasury’s easy bor- 
rowing. Banks and other investors no 
doubt consider such loans as safe. But, 
so far as the banks are concerned, there 
are at least two additional reasons why 
they are so ready to invest in “govern- 
ments.” The reserves of the bank are 
exceedingly high and the demand for 
commercial loans slight. In order 
therefore to find an outlet for their 
plethoric funds, the banks snap up the 
Treasury offerings. 

In December of last year the Treas- 
ury made an offering of $700,000,000, 
of which $400,000,000 was in the form 
of 234 per cent. bonds, callable in 1960 
and due in 1965, and $300,000,000 in 
the form of 114 per cent. notes, due in 
1943. Both offerings were heavily over- 
subscribed. 

Another indication of the favor in 
which obligations of the United States 
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are regarded appears in the fact that 
since United States savings bonds were 
first offered in March, 1935, their ma- 
turity value is now over $2,000,000,000. 
It is reported that these bonds are now 
held by some 1,400,000 investors. 


© 


MONETARY CIRCULATION 


HE large volume of money in circu- 

lation at the present time, and its 
increase by about $2,000,000,000 in the 
past ten years, must be considered as 
something exceptional. Were com- 
modity prices at a high level, that would 
afford one explanation of the fact un- 
der consideration. But this explanation 
does not apply, for commodity prices 
have not risen sufficiently to account for 
our high circulation of money. If any- 
thing, prices are at a level, and have 
been for some time, that would indi- 
cate a lessened demand for currency. 
Nor does distrust of the banks account 
for the situation. The banks generally 
are inherently strong, and in addition 
the deposits of most of the banks are 
guaranteed by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. 

Of even greater significance is the fact 
that during a considerable part of the 
time when our monetary circulation has 
been at or near high record figures, 
production and trade have been greatly 
depressed. 

Perhaps people are using money 
more and bank checks less. This may 
have happened because the number of 
banks has greatly fallen off in recent 


years, thus depriving some localities of 
banking facilities. Probably, also, a 
good many people who formerly used 
checking accounts no longer do so be- 
cause of service charges. 

Many currency theorists have claimed 
that prosperity is dependent upon the 
volume of money in circulation. For a 
long time that theoretically required 
element has been present, but its sup- 
posed concomitant, prosperity, has not 
been strikingly in evidence. 


O) 


INCREASING BANK LOANS 
FARLY December bank loans in 101 


leading cities showed a marked in- 
crease, although the gain was largely 
accounted for by the rise in loans to 
brokers and dealers in securities in New 
York. Still, there was an advance in 
commercial, agricultural and industrial 
loans. From reports at the time indi- 
cated, it is learned that while there 
had been a slight increase in the hold- 
ing of Treasury obligations by the New 
York banks, this gain was more than 
offset by the decline in such holdings 
in other cities. 

From reports of earnings of a few 
of the banks, it is found that they have 
been able to earn a substantial profit, 
despite low interest rates and slack de- 
mand for loans. This indicates a high 
degree of skill in management. 

Until the report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency is available, the record 
of all the banks in the United States 
cannot be known. 
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IS FURTHER DEVALUATION 
IMMINENT? 


By A. Puitie WooLrson 


HE international monetary situation 

has once again become of outstand- 

ing importance. The sharp down- 
ward movement of the pound sterling 
and the increasing uncertainties in 
French economic and political develop- 
ments have in recent months once again 
led to a flight to gold and to the Ameri- 
can dollar. The inabiliy of the com- 
modity price level to push upward in 
the United States and in Great Britain 
in the face of continued easy money 
policies and large government expendi- 
tures for armaments, public works, etc., 
has once again directed attention to 
international factors that are exerting 
a downward pressure on the gold price 
level. 

The proper relationship between the 
exchanges of France, Great Britain and 
the United States is now again a mat- 
ter of widespread discussion and uncer- 
tainty. The commercial banker, who is 
already under considerable pressure to 
adopt new long-term commercial poli- 
cies, is once again faced with new un- 
certainties as to his investment policy, 
for with a further dollar devaluation 
would the long-heralded inflation at last 
develop? 

Since international developments were 
primarily responsible for the original 
depreciation of the gold value of the 
dollar, what program has the Admin- 
istration developed to meet the new in- 
ternational currency depreciation in 
terms of gold? 


Equilibrium of Exchanges Not 
Attained 


Ever since the suspension of the gold 
standard in Great Britain in September, 
1931, the basis of the world’s foreign 
exchange and general economic posi- 
tion has been the pound-franc-dollar 


triangle. The fact that throughout the 


entire period there has never been a 
period of important duration when 
equilibrium has been established round 
all three sides of this triangle has un- 
fortunately meant that at some time or 
other each of the principal exchanges 
has been under pressure and stability 
in international economic relationships 
has proved impossible of attainment. 
Approximate measures of disequilib- 
rium between these principal exchanges 
are usually expressed in terms of under- 
valuation or overvaluation of one of 
the currencies in terms of the other. 
Exchange equilibrium round all three 
sides of the triangle would be attained 
if the actual exchange rates obtaining 
in the foreign exchange market for these 
currencies were identical with the theo- 
retical rate of exchange derived from a 
comparison of the internal commodity 
price levels of the three countries. If 
the price levels of the countries moved 
up or down together in varying degrees, 
or moved in diverse directions, disequi- 
librium in exchange relationships would 
result, until government action brought 
about a change in foreign exchange 
parities or until maladjustments in in- 
ternational price changes were corrected 
by internal developments in the coun- 
tries involved. Disequilibria in  ex- 
change relationships existing in the 
foreign exchange market are measured 
by the relative degrees of undervalua- 
tion or overvaluation of one currency 
as compared to another. If the actual 
market rate of exchange between the 
dollar and sterling is $4.60 to the 
pound, and the theoretical exchange 
parity as measured by comparing the 
internal price relationships of the two 
countries is $4.25 to the pound, then 
sterling would be considered overvalued 
in terms of dollars. Again, if the ac- 
tual market rate of exchange between 
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the franc and sterling is 170 to the 
pound, and the computed purchasing 
power parity is 180 to the pound, then 
sterling would be said to be under- 
valued in terms of francs. A modest 
degree of undervaluation or overvalua- 
tion say 2 or 3 per cent., is not a mat- 
ter of serious concern. But a period of 
continued marked undervaluation or 
overvaluation between currencies, such 
as those in the sterling-dollar-franc tri- 
angle, ultimately necessitates currency 
readjustments in the effort to attain an 
equilibration of exchange relationships 
that can be maintained without the loss 
of monetary and economic stabiliy. 


Course of the Foreign Exchanges 


A brief survey of the diversity in ex- 
change relationships from 1931 to the 
first breakdown of the franc in 1936 
would give a picture about as follows: 


1931: Before sterling went off gold. Sterl- 
ing overvalued by 10 per cent. as against 
the dollar and the franc. 


1931-1932: After sterling went off gold. 
Sterling undervalued by 10 per cent. as 
against dollar and 15 per cent. against 
the franc. 


1934: After dollar devalued. Dollar under- 
valued by 25 per cent. as against franc, 
and 15 per cent. as against sterling. 
Sterling undervalued against france by 14 
per cent. 


1935: June—after marked rise in United 
States commodity prices and slight rise 
in British prices, and continued decline 
in French prices. Dollar and sterling at 
equilibrium. Dollar and sterling under- 
valued as against franc by 9 per cent. 

1936: March—after marked rise in French 
commodity prices, moderate rise in Brit- 
ish prices and American prices practically 
unchanged, Sterling overvalued against 
dollar by 6 per cent.; sterling undervalued 
against franc by 13 per cent.; dollar un- 
dervalued against franc by 17 per cent. 


After the initial franc devaluation in 
1936, the franc still remained over- 
valued against both sterling and the 
dollar. By the time of the second franc 
devaluaion in July, 1937, however, the 
franc and the dollar were about at an 
equilibrium level, but sterling had be- 
come overvalued in terms of both the 
dollar and the franc. By the next franc 
devaluation in May, 1938, the overvalu- 


ation of sterling in terms of the dollar 
had increased slightly, and the dollar 
had’ become overvalued against the 
franc by 10 per cent. By the end of 
November, 1938, after the Bank. of 
France had fixed the value of its gold 
holdings at 2.653 cents a franc, the 
dollar was still overvalued against the 
franc by 12 per cent. and the overvalua- 
tion of sterling in terms of the dollar 
had practically disappeared. 

The experience of the franc in the 
period 1931-38 demonstrated that, al- 
though in practice many forces inter- 
fere, price level relationships (which 
are themselves in part the consequence 
of speculation in the exchanges) are 
basic determinants of exchange rates, 
and cannot be ignored except tem- 
porarily. In the long run they make 
themselves felt and force currency re- 
adjustments. 

Tables indicating the movement since 
1929 of commodity prices in the three 
countries and the value of their cur- 
rencies as a percentage of their gold 
parity in 1929 accompany this article. 


Inpices WHOLESALE Prices. 1929 Eeavats 100 


United 
States 
100.0 
90.7 
76.6 
68.0 
69.3 
78.7 
83.9 
$4.8 
90.1 
90.6 
92.1 
92.3 
91.7 
91.5 
92.2 
91.8 
91.7 
89.6 
87.4 
85.7. 
84.9 
83.7 
83.6 
82.6 
82.0 
82.2 
82.7 
82.0 
82.2 


Great 
Britain 
100.0 
87.5 


76.8 


France 


100.0 
88.4 
80.0 
68.2 
63.6 
60.0 
54.0 
65.5 
85.8 
85.0 
87.7 
88.0 
87.7 
88.8 
92.8 
96.2 

100.5 

100.2 
99.0 

100.6 

101.4 

100.6 

101.1 

102.6 

104.3 

105.3 

104.0 

103.5 

104.0 

105.7 


1929 
1930 
1931 7 
1932 ng 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


average .. 
se 


Bt = +2 
oss So oe 
=) 
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VALUE oF CURRENCIES AS PERCENTAGE OF 
Tuer Goxrp Parity 1n 1929 


United Great 
States Britain 


100.0 100.0 
100.0 100.0 
100.0 93.2 
100.0 2.0 
80.7 68.1 
59.6 61.8 
59.4 59.8 
59.2 60.5 
59.1 59.6 
59.1 59.4 
59.1 59.3 
59.1 59.7 
59.1 60.0 
59.1 59.9 
59.1 60.3 
59.1 60.5 
59.1 60.1 
59.1 60.1 
59.1 60.6 
59.1 60.6 
59.1 60.7 
59.1 60.9 
59.1 60.5 
59.1 60.5 
59.1 60.3 
59.1 60.2 
59.1 59.8 
59.1 59.2 
59.1 58.3 
59.1 57.9 


France 
100.0 
100.0 
100.1 
100.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

92.4 
70.4 
70.2 
69.3 
67.8 
67.5 


1929 average .. 
1930 - 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


It is to be noted that throughout the 
period equilibrium between all sides of 
the exchange triangle has been con- 
spicuously absent. But it is particularly 
since the dollar devaluation in 1934 that 


exchange disequilibria have been 
sharply in evidence, and it has been 
hardly an accident that this period has 
been characterized by abnormal gold 
hoarding and flight to the dollar. 

The problems created for a country 
in the triangle when its currency be- 
comes overvalued through the action of 
another country in the triangle will be 
better understood after a more detailed 
statement of developments in France 
following the devaluation of the dollar 
in 1934. At that time, because of the 
undervaluation of the dollar, a rise of 
25 per cent. in American wholesale 
prices or a decline of 20 per cent. in 
French prices had to materialize if ex- 
change equilibrium were to be main- 
tained between the franc and the dollar. 
By the middle of 1935 the rise in Ameri- 
can prices and the decline in. French 


prices had reduced the undervaluation 
of the dollar in terms of francs to 9 per 
cent. The decline in French prices 
forced by the attempt to restore ex- 
change equilibrium had, however, re- 
sulted in a serious business depression. 
Unemployment rose sharply and the 
volume of domestic and foreign business 
dropped alarmingly. The attempt to 
meet the problem by stimulating rising 
prices through inflationary domestic 
credit expansion stimulated some im- 
provement in domestic trade, but 
accentuated the overvaluation of the 
franc. By March, 1936, the franc was 
overvalued as against the dollar by 18 
per cent. The general parliamentary 
election in May, 1936, brought the 
“Front Populaire” into power com- 
mitted to bring about higher wages, 
shorter work time, etc., with the result 
that a further rise in French internal 
costs and prices occurred and the dis- 
equilibrium between the franc and the 
other currencies of the triangle was ac- 
centuated. The flight of capital from 
France continued in alarming propor- 
tions and in September the Government 
found devaluation inevitable. The gold 
content of the franc was to be main- 
tained at a level within a range repre- 
senting a depreciation of 25.2 to 34.4 
per cent., giving a value to the franc 
of 4.96 to 4.35 cents in the new Ameri- 
can dollar, an exchange equalization 
fund of 10,000,000,000 francs was to 
be established out of the profits of de- 
valuation, and the “tripartite” agree- 
ment with Great Britain and the United 
States was drawn up to assist in main- 
taining exchange equilibrium. 

The attempt to maintain currency 
stability through equalization fund op- 
erations coupled with monetary co- 
operation between the three parties of 
the triangle established through the 
tripartite agreement was not success- 
ful. In the first two years of operation 
of the French stabilization fund it has 
proved necessary to permit, step by step, 
a lowering of the value of the franc in 
terms of the dollar and the pound, in 
spite of efforts made by means of the 
fund to arrest the movement, whether 
by sale of gold or by extensive opera- 
tions in the forward exchange market, 
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8 OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


of our 


Investment Advisory Service 


for Banks 


1. Weekly Tabular Review of Investment Market, 
covering approximately 2,200 listed bond issues. 
Monthly Review, covering unlisted bonds that are 
actively traded. 

Monthly tabulation of all listed and active un- 
listed bonds classified as Group 2 under the re- 
vised examination rules, together with the 18 
Months Average Price. 

Semi-annual Corporate Analyses, comprising 


condensed tabulations of balance sheet and in- 
come statements. 


Detailed periodic analyses of bond portfolios, 
upon request. 

Advice on specific investment problems. 
Complete facilities of our Government and Mu- 
nicipal Bond Trading Department. 

Safekeeping facilities for securities, without 
charge. The use of this service in conjunction with 
purchases and sales through our Government 
and Municipal Bond Trading Department results 
in considerable saving in postage and insurance. 
This comprehensive service is available to finan- 
cial institutions throughout the United States. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


Investment Advisory Division 


55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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in conjunction with “spot” transactions. 
The limit of permissible depreciation 
of the franc, prescribed by statute at 
the time of the breakdown of the gold 
bloc, was abandoned and not till May, 
1938, was a new definite figure adopted 
when M. Daladier announced the Gov- 
ernment’s determination not to allow 
the franc to depreciate below 179 francs 
to the pound. Temporarily the pres- 
sure on the franc abated, but the in- 
creasing political and economic uncer- 
tainties in the late summer and fall of 
1938 caused a resumption of pressure 
on the franc. Since the stabilization 
fund was set up in the fall of 1936, 
the franc has been allowed to depreciate 
by approximately 45 per cent. 

The depreciation of the franc by 45 
per cent. in the past two years com- 
pares with about a 5 per cent. depre- 
ciation of sterling and with the main- 
tainance of the fixed gold value of the 
dollar. During the period from Sep- 
tember, 1936, to November, 1938, 
wholesale commodity prices have risen 
in France by 58 per cent., in England 
by 4 per cent. and in the United States 
have declined by 5 per cent. At the 
same time it should be noted that the 
continuous expatriation of capital from 
France has resulted in placing the ex- 
change value of sterling in terms of 
francs at a level higher than that jus- 
tified by the values of the normal bal- 
ance of payments items. The 1937 
balance of payments statistics for Great 
Britain would seem to indicate that 
there should have been anticipated a 
degree of pressure on the level of sterl- 
ing exchange such as has materialized 
in the past several months. 

In view of the large extent to which 
sterling is used in international trade, 
it is easy to understand that a decline 
in the dollar value of sterling will have 
a tendency to disturb the commodity 
markets generally. In view of the 
larger amount of raw materials pro- 
duced in the sterling area countries, the 
decline in sterling creates lower prices 
for many commodities in terms of gold. 
At the same time it creates additional 
sales resistance in the United Kingdom 
and the sterling bloc countries for com- 
modities produced in areas whose cur- 


rencies remain on a stable basis. For 
example, in the last few weeks the price 
of rubber declined about 1 cent a pound 
while the price in pence remained vir- 
tually unchanged. Recent weakness 
abroad in copper prices also has been 
due partly to the lower price for sterl- 


ing. 
British Stabilization Policy 


Does Great Britain wish definitive 
currency stabilization any more now 
than in 1935 or 1937? The commodity 
price level is now only moderately 
above the level of May, 1935, when 
sterling and dollar exchange were ap- 
proximately at equilibrium in terms of 
their purchasing power parities. On 
May 16, 1935, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made a speech at the annual 
dinner of the Briitish Bankers Associa- 
tion. A few days earlier, the Secretary 
of the United States Treasury, in a 
broadcast speech, had stated that “the 
world should know that, when it is ready 
to seek foreign exchange stabilization, 
Washington will not be an obstacle.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
citing statistical evidence of the recov- 
ery in the United Kingdom and express- 
ing the view that the combination of 
cheap money and a moderate tariff sys- 
tem had not yet “exhausted its effective- 
ness,” proceeded to discuss the desir- 
ability of reviving international trade. 
In this connection, he made the follow- 
ing statement: 


I fully realize all the difficulties which 


arise from the constant fluctuation of ex- 
change, and I think it not at all unnatural 
that those who are daily faced with diffi- 
culties of that kind should show some im- 
patience at the long delay in arriving at a 
settlement which, if it could be made upon 
satisfactory lines, would benefit every coun- 
try in the world. 

But exchange rates cannot be controlled 
without reference to other economic factors, 
and exchange rates are the outcome of the 
exchange of goods, and of capital transfers, 
and just as it is worse to try to anchor 
a ship if the anchorage itself is always 
shifting, so it seems to me that it would be 
futile to attempt to bring about stabiliza- 
tion until we can see some prospect of 
stability of conditions after stabilization has 
taken place. 

What I can say, therefore, is that stabil- 
ization is one of our ultimate objectives, 
and we are now watching and shall con- 
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GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 


GENIE 


MOTORS 


CORPORATION 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 


RAL 


INSTALMENT 


HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


PLAN 


current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


tinue to watch the situation with a view 
to taking action when it seems to us that 
action is likely to bring about useful re- 
sults. 


Again in April, 1937, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
stated that it was not the policy of the 
Government to maintain a fixed price 
for gold in terms of sterling. At the 
time he avoided any suggestion that 
either a rise or fall in the sterling price 
of gold was envisaged, for the former 
would probably be regarded by other 
countries as implying a fresh deprecia- 
tion of sterling, while the latter would 
be considered as an indication of de- 
flation. 

In the long run, a decided tendency 
of the exchange value of the pound is 
the surest indication of the trend of 
the British balance of international pay- 
ments. The heavy capital movements 
between the countries in the triangle 
and the official intervention in the mar- 
ket by the various Equalization Funds 
do not obscure the present true situa- 
tion with respect to the real exchange 
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value of sterling. Because the balance 
of payments is running against Great 
Britain, and because there is now no 
offsetting capital movement as a result 
of the Munich “appeasement” policy, 
official purchases of sterling through 
equalization fund operations are not 
alone sufficient to maintain exchange 
equilibrium. 


Sterling Depreciation and the Dollar 


Many reasons have been advanced 
why devaluation of the dollar need not 
necessarily be a consequence of a de- 
preciating sterling exchange rate. It 
has been said that such a devaluation 
would result in a dissolution of the tri- 
partite agreement for stabilizing ex- 
change and nothing would be gained. 
It is exceedingly doubtful whether ex- 
change instability would have been any 
less marked in the recent past if there 
had been no tripartite agreement in ex- 
istence. It is also contended that a 
devaluation of the dollar to promote 
our export trade would result in dis- 
astrous competition between the two 
11 





great commercial nations, a result not 
to be visualized so closely after the 
signing of the Anglo-American trade 
treaty. 

But when due consideration is given 
to the inability of American prices to 
rise in the face of a rising exchange 
value of the dollar in terms of other 
leading currencies, and the markedly 
deflationary pressure exerted on world 
commodity prices by a depreciating 
sterling, what recourse other than dol- 
lar devaluation is available to prevent 
our easy money and pump priming 
policies from being nullified by a de- 
flationary international price move- 
ment? 

There is, of course, one alternative to 
dollar devaluation, and that is the es- 
tablishment of a definitive gold value 
relationship between sterling and the 
dollar. When due consideration is given 
to the fact that the existing world’s 
monetary gold stocks render probable 
a considerable credit expansion and rise 
of prices with the establishment of cur- 
rency stabilization, and that each ounce 
of gold is now doing only half the work 
it did in 1928, the desirability of defini- 
tive currency stabilization among the 
two great democracies is hardly open to 
question. 

The greatest obstacle to currency 
stabilization is the British belief that 
a fluctuating exchange under a managed 
currency system is the best safeguard 
for British internal prosperity. The 
feeling seems to be pretty general in 
Great Britain that stabilization of the 
exchange would involve the risk sooner 
or later of another deflationary period 
like the late 1920’s. The argument is 
advanced that the recent fluctuations in 
sterling exchange are really not due 
mainly to any fundamental alteration in 
the British balance of payments arising 
from ordinary trade or investment op- 
erations, but to larger-scale movements 
of short-term balances from one finan- 
cial center to another, in accordance 
with vagaries of confidence. 

Two rejoinders may be made to this 
argument. In the first place, the 
vagaries of confidence are mainly caused 
by the absence of stable exchange rates. 
Fluctuating exchanges have brought 


with them increasing trade restrictions 
and both together have worked havoc 
with international organization. A per- 
sistent deflationary pressure has been 
exerted on prices in world markets, 
and more important still, great gaps 
have been opened up between prices in 
different countries, resulting in increas- 
ing protective measures to maintain these 
price differences. If reasonable rates 
are fixed, speculation in exchange de- 
preciation would be sharply reduced, 
and capital transfers would not be so 
great that central bank codperation, 
such as now prevails, could not control 
their effect on exchange rates. The 
various equalization funds would func- 
tion perfectly then as buffers to take 
the shock of any “vagaries of confi- 
dence” that may occur. Finally, delay 
in stabilizing will undo completely the 
good already done through our recip- 
rocal trade agreements to restore the 
volume of international commercial 
and financial business. 


There are, however, well recognized 
conditions that must. be fulfilled if 
stabilization is to be successfully main- 


tained. 


It is not sufficient to reconstitute an in- 
ternational monetary standard; it must be 
worked. In order for it to be worked, 
goods must be allowed to move more freely 
across national frontiers; quotas, exchange 
controls, and other extraordinary impedi- 
ments to trade must be removed; and there 
must be debt settlements. The main vir- 
tue of an international monetary system is 
to make it possible to reconstruct the in- 
ternational specialization and economic co- 
operation that was the basis of former 
prosperity. If governments are not willing 
or able to carry through the national ad- 
justments necessary to enable such co- 
operation to develop, no international mone- 
tary standard, however carefully restored, 
can long survive.* 


Definitive stabilization of sterling 
and the dollar will hasten the day when 
the various trade restrictions built up 
during the depression of the 1930’s will 
disappear and gold will function suc- 
cessfully as a controlled international 
monetary standard. 

1 League of Nations World Economic Sur- 
vey 1934-5. P. 229. 
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BUDGETARY DEFICITS AS AN 
AID TO BUSINESS 


By GusrieD FREUND 


INCE the depression many theories 
have been advanced as to what ex- 
tent and in what manner govern- 

ments should attempt to stimulate busi- 
ness recovery. Prior to 1931 little was 
heard of the need for government ex- 
penditures as an aid to business, but 
rather the reverse. The accepted order 
was a governmental policy of maintain- 
ing a balanced budget by curbing ex- 
penditures in order to restore confidence 
which, in turn, would generate recov- 
ery. Two new concepts, however, de- 
veloped during the depression, one stat- 
ing that in a period of depression, with 
business activity at a low level, it be- 
comes the duty of the Government to 
unbalance its budget. In financing these 
deficits deposits will be created through 
the sale of bonds to the banks, and 
business recovery will be stimulated 
through the qualitative use of these 
newly-created deposits. The second 
theory maintains that it is not necessary 
for a government to have its budget in 
balance every year, but a balance every 
other five years is sufficient. This means 
that the Government should unbalance 
its budget in depression periods, but. 
once business activity increases, the 
budget should be brought into balance. 
These two ideas have been adopted to 
a great extent in “managed currency” 
countries, namely, Sweden, England 
and the United States as an attempt to 
influence business activity. The success 
of this practice of unbalancing budgets 
as a means of control differed in these 
countries (Sweden and the United 
States) because of the policies employed 
in attempting to stimulate business. 


The Example of England 


In England industrial activity in- 
creased without the unbalancing of the 


budget. In that country the belief pre- 


vailed that a balanced budget was neces- 
sary to create public confidence which, 
in turn, would aid the development of 
business. Therefore, balanced budgets 
were maintained throughout the depres- 
sion from 1931 to 1937. At present the 
deficits in England are not the result 
of expenditures for the purpose of in- 
fluencing business but rather for the 
huge military program which was re- 
cently innovated. Although the Gov- 
ernment had adequate fiscal powers to 
exert an influence on business, these 
instruments were not utilized to any 
material extent. 


Sweden and the United States 


Although both the United States 
and Sweden unbalanced their budgets 
in an attempt to bring about increased 
activity in business, conditions in 
Sweden were different from those in 
the United States. They were in a posi- 
tion to balance the budget at frequent 
intervals, whereas in this country the 
contradictory policies of the authori- 
ties tended to result in large annual 
deficits. When the depression took 
effect in Sweden, a material decline took 
place in the output of the capital goods 
industries. Investors became hesitant 
towards investing in new production 
goods which tended to further aggra- 
vate the plight of the heavy goods enter- 
prises. It was claimed that a revival 
in the production of such commodities 
was the key to business recovery, and 
the Swedish Government raised its capi- 
tal expenditures in order to effect this 
increase. The accompanying table in- 
dicates the loans and capital expendi- 
tures made by the Government since 
1929. 

As a further aid to business recovery, 
the Government devised a scheme 
whereby joint stock companies were, in 
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Fiscan YEAR ENnpep June 30 
(000’s of kronor) 

Capital 

Expenditures 
68,084 
52,964 
89,521 
257,839 
169,139 
288,003 
165,899 
144,758 
154,719 


Loans 
34,408 
49,820 
72,806 
179,375 
269,493 
313,118 
120,322 
116,466 
126,164 


1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 (est.). 


certain circumstances, exempted from 
taxation on sums put aside into a special 
fund to be spent on capital develop- 
ment during years when trade needed 
to be stimulated. Although the Swedish 
authorities adopted a more codperative 
attitude toward business than did the 
United States at the outset, this was not 
the reason why the attempt was a suc- 
cess in Sweden and a failure in the 
United States. In Sweden the Govern- 
ment is the largest entrepreneur, owning 
about 35 per cent. of total industry in 
the country. These holdings consist of 
utilities, railroads, mines and other in- 
dustrial plants. The Government bor- 
rowed money in the open market to 
stimulate its own enterprises, pledging 
the credit of the Government to improve 
and expand the equipment of its heavy 
goods industries. The influence on the 
industrial activity of the capital goods 





THE 


BANKERS 


undertakings by means of the artificially 
created expansion was the only reason 
why Sweden was successful, since the 
budget was brought into balance as 
soon as business output turned upward. 
The assurance that the budget would be 
balanced as soon as conditions permitted 
gave confidence to the people who, in 
turn, were induced to make plans for 
further development and expansion of 
business. 

In the United States the case was 
completely different, inasmuch as_ the 
Government did not conform to a uni- 
form policy from the very start of the 
depression. In the presidential cam- 
paign of 1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
now President, advocated a balanced 
budget, but, once elected, the idea was 
gradually developed that government 
expenditures would aid business. Huge 
deficits were incurred by the New Deal 
Administration as a result of such at- 
tempts as can be readily seen from the 
accompanying table. 


Bupcet Dericits oF THE UNiTep States 
Mitxions oF Dottars 


(as of June 30) 
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e 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Banking Offices located throughout Greater Cleveland and nearby 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1938 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks ....... $ 121,104,463.42 


United States Government gain, direct 
and guaranteed. . 18 105,887,757.45 


State, Municipal and Other Reade a See 
ments, including Stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank, less Reserves . . . Rear ee 12,968,757.30 


Loans, Discounts and ieDabitin =e ites ‘ 123,431,852.82 


Banking Premises (including investments and other 
assets indirectly representing bank premises) . . . 6,443,569.63 


Other Real Estate (including investments and other 
assets indirectly representing other real estate) Less 
rg oe a al, eae eS i ee) os 10,486,155.57 


Other Resources . . . ‘ Sl ttn 2,130,472.15 


perce ray any on dicen Executed 
by this Bank sever a), teadiae’ Gr ara nie 269,478.58 


Total ce @ © & «o.oo le eg ee ee 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Notes . . - $ 13,936,500.00 
(Subordinated to Deposits and 
ther Liabilities) 
oO yo 13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 4,465,646.11 
Reserve for Contingencies . 98,769.14 


Retirement Fund for Capital 
Notes and Accrued Interest 
to February 1,1939 .. . 322,265.69 32,623,180.94 
DEPOSITS 
ear - « $ 145,994,475.83 
. | ae ee ee 170,534,069.09 316,528,544.92 


Estates Trust ae 
(Preferred) . er 14,636,776.38 


Corporate Trust De partment 
(Preterred) ...30 sso « 16,196,369.28 30,833,145.66 
ee RSs SS ad al sé ee Se 8 2,468,156.82 
Acceptances Executed for Customers . .. .« 269,478.58 
DOME 4 te « eo 6 SCR ee ween 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER CLEVELAND CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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These attempts did not meet with 
such great success in the United States 
as in Sweden because of a number of 
reasons. Whereas the Swedish Govern- 
ment controlled approximately 35 per 
cent. of the heavy goods industries and 
was thus in a position to direct them, 
the Federal Government was not in a 
similar position to influence business 
policies in the United States. In fact, 
the attitude of the authorities toward 
business appeared to be hostile rather 
than codperative. Another major rea- 
son accounting for the failure of such 
attempts in this country was the fact 
that the Government allowed the ex- 
penditures to enter into channels which 
aided consumers’ goods industries. Thus, 
capital obtained from investors through 
Government borrowing, which would 
have gone into industrial and productive 
channels, went into consumption out- 
lets. Since the effects of the stimulus 
were nullified after the funds were used 
to buy consumers’ goods, little impetus 
was given to the recovery of the capital 
goods industry. This practice of mis- 
directing the flow of the Government 
expenditures continued as late as 1937. 


After that time, the policy which was 
adopted by Sweden in the early stages 
of the depression was put into operation 


in the United States. It was then that 
the authorities finally realized that busi- 
ness in general is not aided by Govern- 
ment expenditures for consumption 
purposes but rather for stimulating 
construction and capital goods produc- 
tion. 

At present public works and housing 
programs have come to the fore as a 
means of increasing business activity. 
Through these channels the Federal au- 
thorities hope to bring about, both 
directly and indirectly, industrial re- 
covery. The Government is attempting 
to attract private funds into the housing 
field through the insurance of home 
mortgages by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration up to 90 per cent. of the 


mortgage in some instances, and as high 
as 80 per cent. in others. It is also 
hoped that building construction, one 
of the major heavy goods industries in 
the United States, will be speeded up 
directly by means of public works and 
slum clearance projects. Also, whereas 
the policy of the Federal authorities was 
distinctly hostile toward the public 
utilities in recent years, attempts toward 
reconciliation are being made at the 
present time. Strenuous efforts are be- 
ing made to induce the utility companies 
into starting a large expansion and de- 
velopment program. 


Will the Budget Be Balanced? 


If the Government directs its expendi- 
tures along this new line, it is likely 
that the stimulus to industry will be 
great and, in time, it may result in a 
lasting recovery for business conditions 
in the United States. If this should 
materialize, the problem to be faced is 
whether or not the New Deal managers 
would attempt to balance the budget. 
With the rise in business activity the 
expenditures of the Government for re- 
lief and recovery would be reduced, and 
revenues would increase materially with 
the accompanying rise of individuals’ 
incomes. Under such conditions the 
budget could easily be balanced, result- 
ing in increased confidence which would 
tend to further stimulate business ex- 
pansion. 

Unbalanced budgets are sound only 
when it is the honest intention of the 
Government to bring the budget into 
balance as soon as conditions permit. 
If this is not the case and deficits con- 
tinue to be financed through the sale 
of bonds to the banks, deposits will ag- 
gregate such a vast amount that the 
value of the currency becomes nil, and 
the nation, like a business, finds itself 
bankrupt. No business can go on bor- 
rowing for an indefinite period without 
any intention of balancing its income 
and outgo from time to time. 
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NEW YORK 


THE METROPOLIS OF THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


In recognition of the opening in 1939 of the New York World’s Fair, THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE has considered it appropriate to publish this month the 
following articles describing the Fair and pointing out the economic importance 
of New York City as the financial and commercial metropolis of the -Western 


hemisphere. 


An article by Mayor LaGuardia was to have been included but un- 


fortunately was not received at the time of publication. 


AN 


INTRODUCTION 


By Etmer H. YouncMaANn 
Editor Tue Bankers MAGAZINE 


T was Byron who declared that words 
were feeble in their attempt to fix 
one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray. 

Equally futile must be any attempt to 
define in full and accurate terms this 
great city of New York. Still, some of 
its characteristics may be outlined. 


The City’s Population 


The importance of cities is usually 
measured by the yardstick of popula- 
tion. Thus measured, it is found that 
New York passes all other cities of the 
Western Hemisphere, and is in a close 
race with London, its only world rival. 

According to the latest Federal Cen- 
sus, that of 1930, the city’s population 
was 6,930,446. It is now around 7,500,- 
000. And this does not include the ad- 
jacent suburbs, which if extended to 
include the entire Metropolitan district, 
would bring the total close to 10,000,- 
000. 


What is sometimes called Greater Lon- 
don had, in 1935, a population of 8,- 
474,900, and if the transportation area 
be included, the total has been estimated 
at 9,862,000. 

So that it will be seen that the two 
greatest cities of the world, as measured 


by their inhabitants, are very close to- 
gether. 

After 1920, what is now the Borough 
of Manhattan lost its population su- 
premacy to the Borough of Brooklyn, 
which the latter still maintains. The 
four outlying boroughs—Brooklyn, 
Queens, the Bronx and Richmond—have 
largely increased their population in 
recent years, owing to the construction 
of bridges and tunnels, while the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan has lost, not only 
relatively, but in actual numbers. Thus, 
its population in 1920 was 2,284,103, 
and only 1,867,312 in 1930. 


Surrounding Cities 


New York is enveloped by a cluster 
of cities, many of them entitled to rank 
among the urban centers of the coun- 
try. The nearest and largest of these 
are in New Jersey: Jersey City, with 
316,715; Newark, 442,337, and Pater- 
son, 138,513. These figures are from 
the Census of 1930, and later figures 
would show substantial increases. In 
addition to these cities in New Jersey, 
there are several others in the same state 
with very large population. 

In the State of New York, the largest 
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and nearest suburban city is Yonkers, 
which had in 1930 a population of 134,- 
646. In Westchester County, there are 
a number of other populous towns and 
cities, as there are on Long Island, in 
addition to the Boroughs of Brooklyn 
and Queens. 

If suburban cities in nearby Connecti- 
cut are added, we then get a real idea 
of the vast population of the Metropoli- 
tan district. 

It has been said that New York is a 
foreign city on the North Atlantic Sea- 
board. This statement is not quite ac- 
curate, for the number of natives among 
the white population is slightly in ex- 
cess of the foreign born whites. And 
yet, compared with some of the other 
large cities of the country, New York’s 
population undoubtedly has a foreign 
appearance. 

Amid the large and heterogeneous ele- 
ments in the city’s population, one strik- 
ing fact appears: the varied nationalities 
and races live together in comparative 
amity. Racial conflicts are conspicuous 
only by their absence. 

But there are other aspects of the 
population besides those of race and 
nationality. The general belief that 
New Yorkers are hard-boiled is errone- 
ous. As O. Henry said, there is soft 
meat beneath the lobster’s hard shell. 
When disasters occur anywhere in the 
country, New York is liberal in its con- 
tributions. 

Time was when the New Yorker had 
an individuality all his own. He was 
just a little better dressed than the av- 
erage American, and his indifference to 
everyone but himself was apparent in 
his bearing and manner. But that time 
has gone by. Now the proud inhab- 
itant of the metropolis has become in 
nowise distinguishable from his brother 
hailing from the provinces or the sticks. 
There has been a levelling down, or 
perhaps up. At any rate, the old-time 
typical New Yorker has lost his iden- 
tity in the shifting character of the 
population. 


A Glimpse at History 


When the Dutch bought Manhattan 
Island from the Indians for about $24, 
it turned out a profitable transaction 


for the buyers. But they remained only 
long enough to establish the town on 
the sound foundations which have per- 
sisted through succeeding centuries, 
when they surrendered to the English, 
who in turn were ousted by the Ameri- 
cans. Both the Dutch and the English 
have left their impress upon the city 
in many ways. There are some sections. 
where Dutch names still hold their own, 
while the English gave the city its 
present name. 

The outstanding event in the city’s 
history is the fact that here on April 
30, 1789, the government of the United 
States was established under the Con- 
stitution, and George Washington was 
inaugurated as first President. 

As the city is now specially looking 
forward to the world of tomorrow, this 
fleeting glimpse at its history must suf- 
fice. 


The Charm of the City 


In trying to discover just in what this 
consists, one is forcefully reminded of 
the truth of Byron’s aphorism. For 
the charm of the great city must be 
sought elsewhere than in its vast extent, 
its huge and diverse population, its 
wealth and its cloud-capped towers and 
gorgeous palaces. If this fascination 
cannot be described, it can be felt. Few 
who have lived long in New York leave 
it without deep regret, and those tem- 
porarily absent return joyfully at the 
first opportunity. 

Is New York beauiful or ugly? The 
question has been answered in various 
ways. Perhaps the truth is that it is 
both ugly and beautiful in spots. Cer- 
tainly, viewed from the right perspec- 
tive, the city is strikingly picturesque. 
Test this by looking across at the city 
from the Palisades, or as you come up 
the bay on an ocean liner. Stand on 
the Brooklyn Bridge—that spider’s web 
spanning the East River—and look at 
the panorama spread out before you, 
the giant skyscrapers silhouetted against 
the evening sky, the moving spectacle 
of the river and bay, the dying sun red 
in the distant west. And you may think 
the skyscrapers ugly—as many of them 
are—but before making up your mind, 
look carefully at the Woolworth Build- 
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ing, aptly styled “a cathedral of com- 
merce.” 


The City’s Many and Varied 
Attractions 


Guide-books to New York are avail- 
able to visitors at the hotels and book 
shops. In these notable features of the 
city will all be found. 

But there may be places besides Gen- 
eral Grant’s Tomb, the City Hall, 
Rockefeller Center and other of the 
city’s high lights. In Trinity Church- 
yard you may wish, after seeing the 
graves of Lawrence and Hamilton to 
drop a tear at Charlotte Temple’s rest- 
ing place, or after visiting the tomb 
of the Great Captain on Riverside, to 
pause a moment and read the inscrip- 
tion on the tomb of an amiable child. 
Much about the city may be learned 
from its museum on Fifth Avenue, and 
the rooms of the New York Historical 
Society should afford interest to the 
student. Look around Gramercy Park, 
where Samuel J. Tilden once lived, and 
where you may see the statue of Edwin 
Booth. 

Universities, colleges, schools, _li- 
braries—these abound, and amusements 
are available in endless variety. In 
addition, New York is becoming the 
musical center of the world, its operatic 
seasons and concerts probably surpass- 
ing those to be found in any other city. 


IMPORTANCE 


About one feature of the city noth- 
ing has as yet been said—the weather. 
Except in July and August, the heated 
season is not uncomfortable, and in 
January, February and March the cold 
season will not be found severe. Even 
in the most heated term, there are cooler 
days, nor are the winter months in- 
variably cold. For the heat of summer 
and the cold of winter there are com- 
pensations, for the seaside resorts are 
at their best in summer, while the social 
and amusement attractions reach their 
highest point in the winter months. 


Ample Hotel Accommodations 


Not least among the city’s advantages 
are the large and numerous hotels, pro- 
viding ample accommodations for any 
probable number of visitors at any one 
time. Besides the great hotels, there 
are many of more modest proportions, 
but of excellent character. The hotel 
rates are quite as reasonable as in any 
large city. 

In its restaurants, one can dine in 
almost any language of the world, with 
a variety of viands suitable to every 
taste. 

Many who visit New York this year 
will come to see “The World of Tomor- 
row.” Let them not forget to see the 
New York of today, for it is no mean 
city. 


OF PROFITS 


THE volume of business activity and the volume of employment 
are governed primarily by the prospects of profit or loss. When 
profits are good in an industry or when profits promise to be 
good, there is a tendency to expand that industry, to invest more 
capital, and to employ more labor. When business, on the 
other hand, is being run at a loss, or is threatened with vanish- 
ing profits and deficits, it tends to contract its activities, ceases to 
bring in new capital, liquidates part of its debt, if it can, releases 
part of its labor. A profitable industry expanding, draws in 
more labor, increases the demand for labor, maintains or in- 
creases its own wages easily, and tends to bid up the price of 
labor as it pulls in labor from the outside. The unprofitable 
industry, releasing labor, tends also to reduce the wage rates that 
it pays, and by increasing the supply of unemployed labor in 
the general labor market, tends to reduce wages all around.— 
Dr. Benjamin Anderson, Jr. 
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PAY AS YOU 


GO! 


A sound fiscal era in New York City 


By JosepH D. McGouprick 
Comptroller of the City of New York 


ODAY the credit rating of the 
City of New York is the envy of 
municipalities throughout the na- 

tion. Five years ago, in the fall of 
1933, however, with its credit shattered 
by years of political misrule, with its 
proposed tax program an unworkable 
hodge podge, with its 150,000 em- 
ployees on the verge of payless pay 
days, the city stood perilously close to 
the brink of bankruptcy. Bond values 
sank lower and lower each week, while 
interest rates soared. 

No long-term obligations had been 
issued for two and a half years because 
of grave official concern that they could 
not be sold. Only when the political 
administration then in office vowed to 
reform its extravagances and signed a 
rigid agreement which pledged uncol- 
lected back taxes as collateral, did Wall 
Street consent to finance current operat- 
ing costs and thus save the city from 
complete financial shame. As a final 
helpless gesture before leaving office, 
the old administration adopted for the 
ensuing year a budget which was out 
of balance by more than $30,000,000. 
A paper balance had been achieved by 
the forlorn expedient of failing to pro- 
vide for essential public services such 
as food, fuel, medical and surgical sup- 
plies in our hospitals, for the care of 
public charges in private hospitals, for 
workmen’s compensation awards and 
for a score of other items of absolute 
necessity. The city’s buildings and op- 
erating equipment remained in dis- 
reputable neglect. No appropriations 
were made for sadly needed fire appa- 
ratus, sanitation department trucks or 
ambulances. 

Such was the doleful heritage with 
which the Fusion Administration as- 
sumed the reins of a much chastened 
government in January of 1934. Mayor 


LaGuardia wielded the axe on hundreds 
of useless jobs, pared all expenses to 
the bone and halted instantly the huge 
expenditure of luxury dollars so care- 
lessly strewn in earlier years. Every 
nickel that was spent passed through 
reluctant official fingers. 

The most serious problem confronting 
the new administration was unemploy- 
ment relief. Hard hit by the depres- 
sion, the assessed valuation of taxable 
real estate had tumbled to about $3,000,- 
000,000 less than the high point of 1932 
when it totalled $19,617,000,000. Living 
within an expense budget restricted to 
2 per cent. of real estate values, as 
decreed by the state constitution, the 
city found itself unable to provide 
within this budget the $70,000,000 which 
was needed to feed, clothe and shelter 
the destitute unemployed. Nor was it 


JOSEPH D. McGOLDRICK 
Comptroller of the City of New York 
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Sm OO YP DOU NS 


7 


Coupon Rate 


Sale Per Cent. 
July 10, 


3}, 33 and 4 


$58,000,000 
Dec. 18, 
4 


$40,000,000 
April 9, 
$34,000,000 
$16,000,000 
July 16, 
$98;000,000.... <0. ..5.0 34, 33, 4 and 44 
Jan. 16, 1936 
34 


Oct. 26, 
$30,000,000............ 4, 3, 1, 14, 
Jan. 12, 1937 
$50,000,000 
Dec. 15, 1937 
$11,210,000 
March 1, 1938 
$43,000,000 
May 24, 1938 
$40,000,000 


Nov. 29, 1938 
$25,000,000 
15,000,000 (assessment bonds) 


considered sound business judgment to 
borrow the money. Had the admin- 
istration issued long-term obligations to 
finance relief, today the public debt 
would be at least $350,000,000 higher 
than it actually is, with no immediate 
end to the spending in sight. Aware of 
the financial pitfalls encircling the 
problem, we explored new fields of 
taxation to avoid the perils which the 
alternative of borrowing was sure to 
bring. Despite a general acknowledg- 
ment that the sales tax was a socially 
undesirable impost, since it had to be 
levied in some disregard for ability to 
pay, the authorities chose it as the back- 
bone of the new program, since it was 
the most practical tax to collect and 
would provide for the bulk of current 
unemployment needs. To complete the 
program there were included taxes on 
utilities, on the gross receipts of busi- 
nesses and on personal property pur- 
chased outside the city limits. Since 
the proceeds were specifically ear- 
marked for relief, the levies were ac- 


5, 10, 13, 16 


Income Basis: 
Per Cent. 


Term of 
Issue 


Average 
Price 


100.00 3.50, 3.75, 4.00 


100.06 3.8037 
101.00 3.90 
100.02 3.981 


100.60 


100.01 
100.7374 
100.789 


100.185 
100.00 


2.1065 
2.9857 
3.25 


100.147 1.1176 


102.33 2.94175 
100.618 2.4202 


100.7199 2.94964 


100.50 3.1309 


100.0191 2.88 


quiesced in by a public which on the 
other hand would have opposed a com- 


parable rise in the city’s debt. Relief, 
for the first time in any major city, was 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

The principle of balancing this ex- 
traordinary budget from current reve- 
nues convinced the banking community 
that we intended to operate the city on 
a paying basis. Our current ability to 
distribute our securities advantageously 
in the Street testifies to the fact that 
this faith has not once been broken. 
The credit upswing was further stimu- 
lated by a substantial improvement in 
real estate tax collections, and in re- 
sponse municipal bond prices rose, while 
interest rates on new obligations took 
a marked downward course. 

The trend of long-term obligations 
during the last four and a half years 
is indicated in the above tabulation. 

Without a complete fiscal rehabilita- 
tion the city would never have been 
permitted to participate in the Federal 
public works program of grants and 
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A Brief History... 


THE BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 
came into existence on April 14, 
1866, exactly one year after the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 


By 1881, the original capital of 
$150,000 had been increased to 
$400,000 and the institution was 
so well “on its feet” that dividends 
on its capital stock have been paid 
yearly from 1879 to the present time. 


The progress of the Company is 
demonstrated by the rise in deposits. 
On April 1, 1876, deposits were 
$1,625,594. On December 31, 1938, 
deposits had grown to $113,620, 
972. Keeping pace with the rise in 
deposits, the bank’s capital has 
increased periodically until today 
it totals $8,200,000. 


The trust business of the Com- 
pany has also grown steadily, the 
value of assets held in various fidu- 
ciary capacities being larger than 
the Company's banking resources. 


On December 1, 1927, George 
V. McLaughlin, former New York 
State Superintendent of Banks, was 
elected president. The succeeding 
three years marked the greatest 
growth in the Company’s history. 


During this period, the absorp- 
tion of other banking institutions 
and the opening of branch offices 
played an important part in the 
bank’s development. The Company 
now operates a total of 27 offices 
in Greater New York. 


BROOKLYN TRUST 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
OFFICE se) OFFICE 


177 Montague St. 26 Broad St. 


loans. We could not have built a score 
of schools, high schools and a college, 
completed the Independent Subway, dug 
a water tunnel, constructed five incin- 
erators, a sewage disposal plant or a 
host of over improvements which had 
been overlooked inexcusably by prior 
administrations. Had Washington right- 
fully refused to approve New York’s 
applications because of an unstable local 
credit, the entire cost would have been 
a complete and direct charge upon the 
city treasury if any of these projects 
had been undertaken at a later date. 


Maintaining the City’s Credit Rating 


With the restoration of faith in the 
fiscal policies of the municipality and 
with the termination of the so-called 
Bankers’ Agreement a year ago, it be- 
came evident that only by the most 
rigorous supervision over expenditures 
and income could New York’s preferred 
credit rating be maintained. Sound 
financial planning for the future, a 
policy never before carried to its logi- 
cal conclusion, was-the obvious course 
to follow. To this end, during the past 
twelve months I have sought to lay a 
statistical groundwork upon which the 
administration may chart its future 
course. The new city charter, in grant- 
ing broad powers to the Comptroller as 
the chief fiscal officer, provides in Sec- 
tion 93-A that he may from time to time 
“advise the Board of Estimate on the 
financial condition of the city or any 
phase thereof and make such recom- 
mendations, comments and criticisms in 
regard to the actions, fiscal policies and 
financial transactions of the city as he 
may deem advisable for the public in- 
terest.” Accordingly, I transmitted to 
the Board of Estimate and to other 
agencies of the government, whose juris- 
diction involves the preparation of both 
the capital and expense budgets, three 
messages during 1938 which warned of 
certain pitfalls which we might expect 
to come upon in the course of the next 
few years. 

In the initial message attention was 
called to a marked decrease in the city’s 
constitutional debt incurring power, 
which is calculated to equal 10 per cent. 
of the assessed valuation of all taxable 
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real property. Figures contained in the 
report indicated that although a mora- 
torium of borrowing had not yet become 
a necessity, only a most careful exer- 
cise of restraint and good judgment in 
spending would obviate this in the near 
future. Last July a second analysis 
prepared by my office revealed that a 
serious budgetary crisis was imminent 
so far as expenses for the operation of 
the local government during the fiscal 
year 1939-40 were concerned. Man- 
datory increases in appropriations were 
found to be likely to inflate this budget 
to a point more than $27,700,000 in ex- 
cess of the constitutional tax limit. The 
message stated in part: 


That the board was not apprised of this 
threatening situation long before now is a 
most regrettable circumstance, since earlier 
knowledge might easily have made it pos- 
sible to avert certain of the contributing 
factors. Available figures presented with a 
clear interpretation would have crystallized 
public opinion against much of the manda- 
tory legislation which has added about $48,- 
000,000 since 1934. ... 

Serious as this picture is, it does not 
threaten our credit. The crisis of 1933 was 
due to the unusual amount of uncollected 
taxes which had pyramided during the de- 
pression and to the excessive amounts of 
short-term obligations which were then 
waiting refunding. Neither of these con- 
ditions obtains today nor can they reach so 
acute a point under the provisions of the 
new charter. 


A midsummer message addressed to 
the Board of Estimate, the City Council, 
the City Planning Commission and the 
Budget Director, computed the antici- 
pated expansion of the debt limit for 
the six-year period ending December 


31, 1944. It was found that expendi- 
tures for new projects during that 
period could not exceed about $270,- 
000,000 since prudence and the limit 
imposed by the state upon the incurring 
of debt would obviate any greater spend- 
ing. In conclusion, the report declared: 


That a constitutional ceiling is lodged 
firmly above us is inescapable. Such a 
limitation is to be desired for without it 
the only end to borrowing would be the 
practical curtailment of bankruptcy. It 
may be that much we would like to do will 
remain undone, for the services demanded 
of municipal governments are constantly in- 
creasing. But the theory of spending has 
undergone a change. 


Where a generation ago schools, hospitals 
and other public improvements were scat- 
tered haphazardly throughout New York, 
subsequently to be found virtually useless. 
because of population shifts, today we start 
a new era of careful planning for the 
future. This message marks the _ initial 
public step in preparing our first capital 
budget under .a new charter designed to 
unscramble the mistakes of a bygone po- 
litical era. 


And to unscramble those mistakes 
will take many years of painstaking 
planning under inevitable financial 
handicaps. The city’s three budgets— 
expense, capital and relief—must always 
be kept within our ability to pay. We 
must exercise great caution in choosing 
new projects, for their operating and 
maintenance costs are of equal impor- 
tance with their construction expenses. 
We must, however, keep pace with ad- 
vancing times, for a backward city gov- 
ernment cannot keep the faith of its 
people. 

In analyzing the effects of the program 
of capital expenditures proposed for 
the next five years by the City Planning 
Commission, I reported to the Board of 
Estimate in November that the 1938 
and 1939 capital budgets would absorb 
all of our free borrowing margin by 
1940. The message stated in part: 


Because of the significant conditions 
these facts and figures reveal, I feel it my 
duty to urge the Board of Estimate and 
the Council to declare a moratorium by the 
year 1940 on new projects charged against 
the borrowing power of the city. 

Despite the somewhat gloomy forecast 
for 1940, subsequent years should bring an 
easing of our margin. If caution prevails 
in the next twenty-four months, as I be- 
lieve it will, we need have no fears for the 
future. It should not be difficult to bear 
a respite from initiating new projects. Con- 
struction of those already undertaken will 
go on. Our 1938 capital program will be 
nearing completion during 1940, as will the 
1939 program. 

Projects financed outside the debt limit 
probably will not be curtailed to any sub- 
stantial degree, although even these should 
be chosen with extreme care. Assessable im- 
provements will continue. The vast program 
financed in large part by Federal funds 
has already provided for the most basic of 
public needs. We should therefore be con- 
tent to contemplate the temporary abate- 
ment of huge capital expenditures. 
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At the end of the year, so marked 
was the improvement in our credit, that 
I was able to report publicly as follows: 


The year 1938 is a major landmark in 
the financial history of New York City. 
No other twelvemonth period in recent 
times has been so fruitful of fiscal benefits. 
The events of last year now permit me to 
report the beginning of a new era in city 
finance. Not only is our credit completely 
restored, but Wall Street and the investing 
public alike regard our bonds so highly 
that we are today consistently paying lower 
interest rates than at any time on record. 


Today our credit is fully restored 
and confidence in our securities is com- 


plete. There are certain budgetary 
storms ahead through which the city 
must be piloted with restraint and cau- 
tion, but as Comptroller I can foresee 
no emergency which threatens to wreck 
us upon the twin shoals of imprudence 
and extravagance. Because of having 
steered through an historic fiscal tem- 
pest, we now have more accurate charts 
with which to plot our future course. 
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THE NEW YORK WORLD'S 
FAIR OF 1939 


By Grover A. WHALEN 
President of the New York World’s Fair 1939 Corporation 


OW that so much of the complex 

advance work connected with the 

New York World’s Fair 1939 is 
completed and the final construction 
stages are regularly running weeks 
ahead of schedule, a survey of the Fair 
for practical bankers and business men 
might well begin with some of the things 
that this Fair is not going to be. 

For by now the character, the indi- 
viduality, of this Fair is fully molded 
and set, and the creation of new and 
pioneering patterns in place of some of 
the too-familiar features of the past has 
had a great deal to do with that final 
character. 

It is not going to be merely an archi- 
tectural extravaganza or group of im- 
posing buildings. And yet a greater 
percentage of the world’s peoples are 
going to be represented by their gov- 
ernments at the New York World’s Fair 
than have ever been represented at any 
other fair in the world. 

It is not going to be merely a mad 
whirl of amusements set up to compete 
with Coney Island. Yet a New York 
producer of extravaganzas in entertain- 
ment has expressed very real concern 
over the lavish “competition” that the 
amusement section of the Fair will ex- 
perience in the industrial and govern- 
ment sections of the Fair. 

From that last fact it can also be seen 
that it is not going to be a tedious array 
of household appliances and industrial 
gadgetry ranked formidably in machin- 
ery halls of pretentious dimensions.. In 
fact, so exceedingly ingenious have the 
industrialists proved in the exhibits 
they have built and planned, and so 
creat has been the talent of the artists, 
the architects, the engineers and the de- 
signers employed, that they have con- 
stantly given those responsible for the 
elaborate government buildings, and the 


Fair’s own structures, the fiercest sort 
of competition. Yet never before has 
an exposition produced a spectacle so 
astounding as the one the Fair is to 
stage nightly in the Lagoon of Na- 
tions, the elliptical, ornamental ‘body of 
water between the Court of Peace and 
Constitution Mall, the main avenue of 
the exposition. Half a million spec- 
tators will be able to view the display 
from vantage points about the Lagoon. 

In this proud exhibition, water, fire, 
color and sound are to be combined 
for the first time in the play of super- 
fountains which are to call into play a 
thousand jets, some of them rising to 
a height of 150 feet. Hundreds of gas 
burners, devised for ignition under 
water and for projection of their flames 
into the water jets, are to be used. 
Burner attachments feeding chemically 
heated sawdust into the column of flame 
will permit the addition of color. 
Colored lights, too, are to play upon 
the fountains and, at the same time, 
special music, to which the fountain 
display is to be adroitly synchronized, 
will be heard from four amplifiers set 
in the Lagoon. 

At the height of the display, which 
is to last half an hour, all valves will 
be closed instantaneously, leaving fifty 
tons of water in the air, to crash down 
in a tremendous finale. 

Physically, the world’s fair site has 
now become an almost dreamlike area 
of parks, lagoons, and trees some of 
which had grown elsewhere for forty 
years before they were transplanted. 
Three and a half miles long, a mile wide 
at the broadest point, this area now pro- | 
vides great automobile parking lots, 
and landscaped highways, a 390 acre 
central exhibit zone and a 280 acre 
amusement zone. (See accompanying 


box.) 
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FAIR PROGRESS IN A NUTSHELL 


FAIR 


Dominant Fair Structures will be 200- 
foot Perisphere, containing Theme Ex- 
hibit, and companion 700-foot Trylon 
($1,700,000). One hundred and thirty- 
one other projects include 30-odd 
exhibit buildings ($5,500,000); score 
of miscellaneous buildings ($5,600,000) ; 
roads, walks, bridges, sewers, mains, 
lighting ($6,500,000); landscaping, in- 
cluding planting 10,000 trees $1,500,000). 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Exhibitors to date total 1,300, represent 
more than 35 major industries plus 
many non-commercial activities. Forty- 
five corporations will occupy entire 
buildings, the rest space in Fair exhibit 
halls. 
CITY 

Thirty-two improvements, mostly per- 
manent, include grading site ($2,400,- 
000); tide gate ($600,000); topsoil 
($750,000) ; parking field ($1,000,000) ; 
subways ($2,300,000); 14 highway proj- 
ects ($1,600,000), asphalt plant $600,- 
000); storm sewers $5,200.000); bridge 
($2,200,000); mains ($250,000). 


STATE AND FEDERAL 


Sixteen permanent State projects in- 
clude boat basin ($500,000); 5 bridges 
($1,400,000); 9 highway projects ($2,- 
150,000). Federal Government is dredg- 
ing Flushing Bay channels and turning 
basin ($575,000). 


GOVERNMENT 


Space in 100-acre Government Zone has 
been taken by 62 nations, of which 25 
will erect pavilions. Thirty-four states 
and Puerto Rico expect to be in Court 
of States or own structures. United 
States is spending $3,000,000 on Federal 
Building and Halls of Nations, New 
York State $2,200,000 for exhibit build- 
ing and marine amphitheatre, New York 
City $1,600,000 on municipal building. 


CONCESSIONS 


Of 3,000,000 square feet of building 
space in Amusement Area all but 15 
per cent. is assigned. Concessions (in- 
cluding stands, restaurants, etc., in Main 
Exhibit Aréa) now total 700. Estimated 
gross is $70,000,000. Among 65 major 
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units are Children’s World, Billy Rose 
Spectacle, Old New York, Cuban, Indian 
and South Sea Villages and Winter 
Wonderland. 


PARTICIPANTS 


Fourteen exhibitor buildings are prac- 
tically finished, 22 others well under 
way. Federal group is 70% completed, 
New York State building same; 16 for- 
eign pavilions show advanced construc- 
tion. Construction period is getting un- 
der way in Amusement Area with a 
dozen structures already in evidence. 


CORPORATION 


With construction several weeks ahead 
of schedule, Fair is now 80% completed. 
Underground are $10,000,000 of im- 
provements (piles 370 miles, pipe 45 
miles, etc.) ; 62 miles of roads and walks 
are 90% laid; 124 Fair-built buildings 
95% finished. In process of execution 
are more than 100 murals, more than 
60 sculptural pieces. 


ATTENDANCE 


Minimum gate of 60,000,000 is antici- 
pated with visitors spending $100,000,- 
000 on grounds, $1,000,000,000 in City. 
Admission will be: Adults, 75 cents; 
children, 25 cents (1 day a week 10 


cents); season rates to be announced. 


TRAFFIC 


Transportation facilities to grounds 
will have capacity of 160,000 an hour to 
handle estimated average daily attend- 
ance of 300,000, estimated peak of 800,- 
000. Major facility within grounds will 
be a bus system operating 100 buses 
over 10 miles of routes. Fare will be 
10 cents. 


FINANCIAL 


Estimated cost of Fair exceeds $155,- 
000,000, divided: Fair Corporation $50,- 
000,000 for construction and operation; 
Federal, State and City governments 
$30,000,000 for exhibits and permanent 
improvements; exhibitors and conces- 
sionaires $50,000,000; foreign govern- 
ments $25,000,000. Pre-Fair costs are 
met by $27,829,500 bond issue plus space 
charges. Surplus revenue goes to City 
and State for educational and chari- 
table purposes. 





In 1936 this 121614 acre site was a 
salt marsh on which ashes had been de- 
posited for thiry years and in places 
the ash piles stood ninety feet high. 
Grading it, scraping off mountains of 
ashes, was the first titanic job, the 
largest dirt-moving job ever undertaken 
in the East. Then test borings were 
made by the engineers to discover how 
deep the sand and silt went at different 


spots, and the nature of the sub-strata. 
Piles for some of the later buildings had 
to be driven eighty, ninety and even 
100 feet into the ground to find the 
desired resistance. 


Broad Effects of the Fair 


National and international exposi- 
tions of past years have contributed 
fundamentally to the development of 


iho ae 


View along Communications Plaza, New York World’s Fair 1939, showing the in- 
tricate steelwork of the 200-foot Perisphere or globe and the 700-foot Trylon or 
needle, as of mid-summer when the two structures were ready for application of 
exterior coating. Visitors to the exposition will tour the inside of the great ball on 
a “magic carpet” high in the interior, where a magnificent spectacle will be pre- 
sented in interpretation of the Fair’s theme, “Building the World of Tomorrow.” 
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civilization and to the progress of the 
world. The New York World’s Fair 
1939 is expected to play a more im- 
portant réle toward that end than any 
of its predecessors, and will have a 
far-reaching effect upon the social and 
industrial future of mankind every- 
where. It is intended to serve two great 
purposes: to display to millions the 
wonders of man’s present achievements, 
and to afford so far as possible a dra- 
matic preview of world accomplish- 
ments and conditions in the years which 
lie ahead. 

Records clearly indicate that no other 
exposition has received so full a meas- 
ure of codperation in every department 
of its creation, such enthusiastic and 
universal response. No more distin- 
guished assemblage of talent from all 
over the world has ever been assembled 
in the creating of an exposition. In its 
plan and scope, its architectural design, 
its brilliance and novelty of color ef- 
fects and decorstions, and its landscap- 
ing, it has swept away all manner of 
traditions. And complex as such a 


gigantic enterprise must be, methods of 
modern simplicity have been achieved 
that set this Fair apart from all other 


expositions in the convenience, ease, 
and comfort that will be experienced by 
those attending it. The unique color 
scheme, for instance, is a most graphic 
example of this effective modernity. 


The Color Scheme 
The Fair’s Board of Design has relied 


upon color not only for the embellish- 
ment of buildings but as a definite guide 
to the visitor to enable him to under- 
stand exactly what section of the Fair 
he is in and which section lies ahead. 

Starting with white at the Theme 
Center—which in itself is one of the 
most interesting stories of the Fair—this 
planned color scheme graduates through 
tints to deep blue, deep gold, deep red 
and so on for different sections, with 
Rainbow Avenue cutting through it all 
and presenting in its course all of the 
hues of its namesake. 

All buildings to the right of the 
Theme Center, as one faces eastward, 
are to be blue, beginning with the palest 
shade. The color is to deepen and 


merge into purple toward Constitution 
Mall, the main avenue, where it will 
swing into red. Toward the left, red 
will turn into orange and this is to fade 
gradually to yellow at the west. 


If you have never been two miles in 
the air above a great city, that experi- 
ence awaits you at the Fair. You will 
not be actually two miles aloft, but you 
will gain the impression of such an 
altitude and such an earthward view. 
It will be afforded you in the interior 
of the 200-foot Perisphere, the great 
globe which, with its attendant 700- 
foot Trylon, a slender spire, make up 
the Fair’s dominant Theme Center. 


The Perisphere 


Stepping upon a moving stairway, 
the longest ever constructed, at the foot 
of the Trylon, visitors are to be borne 
upward to a height of fifty feet, where 
they will enter the Perisphere, the in- 
terior of which is twice the size of that 
of Radio City Music Hall. There they 
will find two “magic carpets,” tre- 
mendous circular platforms, one set 
above the other and so suspended that 
they seem to be veritably floating in 
space. 

From these “magic carpets,” as they 
slowly revolve, spectators will look 
downward upon “Democracity,” the 
Fair’s concept of the garden “City of 
Tomorrow,” its Theme Exhibit. 


The city itself is to be a model, one 
of the largest ever built and the first 
to portray a full-sized metropolis, com- 
plete in every detail and covering an 
area 100 feet in diameter. As planned, 
it has a working population of 250,000. 
No one will live in the city proper, but 
all will be housed in a rim of garden 
apartments, in suburban developments, 
and satellite towns, five of which, with 
their factories, are to be shown. Repre- 
sented in the model will be a section of 
countryside sixty miles across, with the 
metropolis set on the banks of a river 
which winds to the sea thirty miles 
away. 

Bright daylight floods the model for 
two minutes and then it gradually fades 
and lights appear in the city. Over- 
head the stars come out and, suddenly, 
a chorus of a thousand voices is heard 
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The history of any city is made up of the 
individual histories of its citizens. 


Brooklyn's “success story” was written by the 
self-reliance, independence, and industry of 
Brooklyn people. 


During the past 88 years, this spirit of self- 
reliance has been encouraged and aided by 
The Williamsburgh Savings Bank, a Mutual 
Savings institution founded to help people of 
modest means achieve security and prosperity. 


WILLIAMSBURGH 


THE Yam Curuae SAVINGS BANK 


lt SS 
FOUNDED 1851 TO SERVE THE FAMILIES OF BROOKLYN AND LONG ISLAND 


HANSON AND ASHLAND PLACES aiso BROADWAY AT DRIGGS AVENUE 
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in the distance singing a march. Then, 
high in the heavens marching columns 
are seen to converge upon the city. As 
they approach, or grow larger, as will 
be the case, the marchers are seen to 
represent the various groups in modern 
society—farmers, laborers, machinists, 
artisans, bankers, miners, architects, en- 
gineers, educators—the various elements 
which must work together to make pos- 
sible such a city as lies below. Their 
arms upraised, the marchers sing the 
song of tomorrow. 


At last they form a complete circle 
of heroic figures, a living mural, around 
the vault of heaven. There is one final 
burst of song and as the music dies 
away, great streamers of light and color 
break from the zenith and pour down- 
ward upon the scene. The music fades 
to a whisper and ceases and day begins 
to break, the marchers vanish and thus 
another cycle of the display begins. The 
dramatic exhibit will have lasted six 
minutes, time for one complete revolu- 
tion of the “magic carpets,” and the 
spectators will leave the Perisphere, 
reaching the level of the Fair grounds 
by way of the long, slowly descending 
spiral walkway, or Helicline. 


As a more or less typical example, 
a sort of foretaste of the experience of 
going into one of the Fair’s feature 
buildings, take the case of the Medicine 


and Public Health building. Exhibits 
of scientific and educational value of 
course—dramatic presentations to show 
among other things the latest scientific 
knowledge of disease and its relief and 
cure. But the manner of presenting all 
of these things will be cut into a new 
and modern pattern. Upon entering 
the “Hall of Man,” for instance, which 
is cathedral like in design and domi- 
nates the building, you’ll hear the sound 
of a persistent, measured pulsation, low 
but audible to every ear. It will per- 
meate every corner of the vast chamber. 
Mysterious at first, it will be discovered 
as the heartbeat of an imposing, 18- 
foot figure of a man standing at one 
end of the long hall. This model will 
be transparent, disclosing the intricacies 
of the various organs, and probably 
quite a revelation to visitors who have 
never seen themselves in just this way. 
32 


Near the great, dramatic figure, life- 
sized models which are also transparent 
will illustrate the processes of respira- 
tion, digestion, the functions of the eye 
and ear, and so on. Another exhibit 
of gargantuan proportions will dra- 
matically demonstrate the importance of 
proper care of the teeth. Visitors will 
be able to exchange places with the 
microbes, to walk directly into the gar- 
gantuan mouth, examine prodigiously- 
enlarged teeth at close range. I[llumina- 
tion from within will bring to light the 
nerve and blood circulation of the in- 
dividual tooth, a light from below will 
show that an infected spot may not be 
visible by ordinary inspection with a 
mirror. The transparent model of a 
man will show by moving lights just 
how infection from a tooth is carried 
to various parts of the body, to joints 
and heart, seriously impairing general 
health. A similarly enlarged human eye 
will show scenes projected on its arti- 
ficial retina and visible to those inside 
the eye. 

That innumerable buildings and ex- 
hibits throughout the Fair will be of 
special interest to bankers and business 
men goes without saying. The govern- 
ments of the world are putting on shows 
at this fair such as they never have 
before. 

Eloquent in drama is to be the per- 
petuation, through music from the 150- 
foot tower of Poland’s exhibit building, 
of an historic episode which occurred 
more than 700 years ago. Every day 
at noon, a trumpeter is to sound from 
the summit of the tower the “hejnal,” 
a national call which ends with startling 
abruptness upon an unfinished note. 
During a Tartar invasion of 1241, a 
Polish trumpeter blew the “hejnal” to 
give warning of the enemy’s approach. 
The call was cut short when a Tartar 
arrow struck the trumpeter in the throat. 
Ever since then the “hejnal,” ending on 
this unfinished note, has been sounded 
daily from St. Mary’s steeple in Cracow. 


Industrial and Commercial Displays 


So, too, are the industrial and com- 
mercial organizations of this and other 
countries out-doing all of their best pre- 
vious efforts in this direction. 
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Specially interesting to women, mar- 
ried, engaged or spinsters, is to be the 
display of five millions of dollars worth 
of precious stones in a “House of 
Jewels.” The exhibit is to include 
famous gems and others of rarity and 
high value, either unset or arranged in 
perfect examples of the jeweler’s art. 
Historic silverware and modern pieces 
of latest design are to be displayed in 
an extensive collection. This will be 
the most valuable single exhibit at the 
Fair. 

An oil well in operation is an un- 
familiar sight to most people, but visit- 
ors to the Fair will be able to become 
acquainted with one, and learn just how 
it works. Such a contrivance is part 
of the outdoor equipment of one of the 
exhibit buildings. Real oil drillers, sup- 
plied with the most modern parapher- 
nalia of their industry, are going to 
show the process of driving a pipe 
thousands of feet into the earth in search 
of “black gold.” q 

Playing with toys is a diversion by 
no means limited to children. Through- 
out the land at Christmas time boys 
have all kinds of trouble getting their 
presents of miniature trains away from 
their fathers. The latter, sprawled on 
the floor, are having the time of their 
lives, while the juniors wait and wait 
and wait. 

Both seniors and juniors will find at 
the Fair the largest model railroad ever 
constructed. It is to run through a re- 
gion so extensive and varied that a 
chamber 150 feet long and 50 feet wide 
in one of the exhibit buildings is re- 
quired to house it. In the realization 
that “men will be boys,” this display 
room is to have a seating capacity for 
800 persons to see the trains go by. 

The railroad system, which is reallv 
much more than a toy, is to be operated 
for half-hour periods at regular inter- 
vals. Upon tracks crossing all varieties 
of terrain, over bridges, through tun- 
nels, to miniature city terminals, little 
locomotives of many types are to haul 
their passenger and freight trains in 
conformity with exact time schedules. 
Automatic signals and switches are to 
control the trains just as in the opera- 


tion of a real railroad. Cars will load 
and unload their shipments of grain 
and coal, switch engines will “kick” 
and “bat out” freight cars around 
“hump” yards, and freight trains will 
be shunted into sidings while tiny 
luxury limiteds with streamlined loco- 
motives flash past. All in all, many a 
father is going to have a task keeping 
his young hopeful from climbing over 
the railing and taking a hand in the 
trafic—or, just as likely, restraining 
himself from doing it! 


Glass Blowing 


Glass-blowing, which requires much 
artistry and dexterity, is to be shown 
in its most expert phase in the rotunda 
of one of the exhibit buildings. A glass 
furnace is to be installed there, its glass 
content heated to 2500 degrees. A crew 
of master blowers with their long, slen- 
der blowing tubes, will take blobs of 
the molten material on the tips of the 
tubes and when the glass has cooled to 
1800 degrees (which may seem still 
quite hot enough!) will proceed to puff 
out their cheeks and inflate the blobs 
into bright orange-red bubbles. 


Then, by adroit manipulation of the 
tubes and use of special implements, 
the master blowers will transform the 
blobs into graceful bowls, vases and 
tumblers and similar receptacles. It 
is planned that some of these will be 
reproductions of glass objects of the 
Middle Ages and of the pre-Revolution- 
ary period in this country. 

In another exhibit building, an elab- 
orately mechanized crew of puppets 
about a foot and a half tall will skill- 
fully demonstrate in dramatic fashion 
the various steps of transforming numer- 
ous raw materials into a motor car. In 
still another structure, automobile tires 
will be manufactured—from crude rub- 
ber to the finished article—in four 
minutes! 


These are only a few of the wonders 


the Main Exhibit Area of the New 
York World’s Fair 1939 is to present 
to the visitor—and all of them at not 
one penny of additional expenditure on 
the part of the visitor after he has 
bought his admission ticket to the Ex- 
position. 
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Bankers Showing Interest in the Fair 


Some of the intense advance interest 
in the Fair that has been already 
aroused was evidenced by the surpris- 
ingly large number of members and 
guests of the American Institute of 
Banking who showed up for a visit to 
the grounds on last Columbus Day, Oct. 
12, 1938. The visit had been arranged 
by the New York Chapter of the In- 
stitute and announcement in its bulletins 
said that members of other chapters 
might come along if they happened to 
be in town. Hundreds of them came 
from points as far away as Richmond 
and Norfolk, Va., especially for the 
visit. Last spring’s great pre-view, is 
conclusive evidence of the widespread 
interest which the Fair has aroused. 


The Fair as an Impetus to Business 


Over a hundred and fifty-five million 
dollars is going into the construction of 
the New York World’s Fair, and based 
on Chicago’s official estimates that the 
Century of Progress resulted in Chicago 
enjoying an additional business of 
$770,000,000 while that exposition was 
in progress, it is estimated that the 
New York World’s Fair will give 
greater New York at least a billion dol- 
lar increase in trade for 1939. 

What does that increase mean to the 
country as a whole? Get right down 
to the bottom of it and you will note 
that the bulk of it is going to go for 
personal services, in the larger sense 
of that term. Practically all of the 
remainder will go for goods New York 
does not produce. Tens of millions of 
dollars, then, are going speedily into 
the purses of New Yorkers and their 
neighbors who constitute the consumers 
of the metropolitan area. 

And—with that rapidity of turnover 
known only in New York—these con- 
sumers are going to turn the millions 


right back into the channels of trade. 
It is a known fact that every time a 
dollar turns over in New York City, 
some part of it is “lost” to the metrop- 
olis and “gathered in” by outlying busi- 
ness or individuals. The New York 
personal service dollar, or its residue, 
is said to turn over approximately ten 
times before its trade force has been 
entirely dissipated as concerns the city. 

In short, then, by the time the billion 
dollar additional expenditure in New 
York has completed its cycle and been 
felt the country over, it will have 
grown to a ten-fold force, or a ten- 
billion-dollar business impetus, we 
hope and believe. As a New Yorker, I 
am proud of “our fair” and of any part 
I may take in its creation. As a busi- 
ness man, however, I find it is very 
easy indeed to think of it as “the Na- 
tion’s fair.” 

For every time a foundation piling is 
driven for a building, some bit of 
impetus is given American business. 
Every time a yard of the new celotex 
flooring is laid for the exposition some 
bit of employment is effected in Louis- 
iana where the product originates. So 
it is with steel from Pennsylvania, ore 
mined in Minnesota. The exposition 
requirements in materials alone will 
aggregate a value of about $100,000,000. 
By the time all the exposition’s 300 
structures have been completed, some 
100,000 tons of exhibits put in place, 
and an unprecedented array of amuse- 
ments made ready for some 60,000,000 
visitors, scarcely a corner of the United 
States but will have felt the stimulation 
to trade due to the construction work of 
this Fair. 

In other words, The New York 
World’s Fair 1939 will not only point 
the way to “The World of Tomorrow” 
but will, we hope and believe, add some- 
thing to the prosperity of our World of 
Today. 
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TRADE IN THE WORLD OF 
TOMORROW 


By James A. FARRELL 
Chairman, National Foreign Trade Council; Chairman, Foreign Commerce Department 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HERE is a vast change in public 

sentiment regarding America’s fu- 

ture economically, with the signing 
of twenty trade agreements, including 
France, Great Britain and Canada. It 
is generally recognized that, with this 
extended area of freer international 
trade, there no longer is room for 
gloomy forebodings as to the power of 
the United States, and of the other 
countries with whom agreements have 
been made, to maintain in increasing 
degree sound principles and practices 
in trade between leading nations. 

The example of the United States, in 
deciding what course was best to pursue 
in bringing about an expansion of trade 
and, having made the decision, to ad- 
here to it, has had most successful re- 
sults in bringing other countries to the 
same enlightened understanding of the 
fundamentals of international com- 
merce. Considerable time was required 
to convince other countries that we were 
on the right course. Much opposition 
had to be overcome at home, and much 
work remains to be done to avoid any 
radical changes in our foreign commer- 
cial policy which would throw tariff 
making back into the maelstrom of sec- 
tional politics. 

There has been much misunderstand- 
ing of the tariff policy of the United 
States, due in large measure to propa- 
ganda in foreign countries to which 
many Americans gave a too ready ear. 
The charge so frequently made, that all 
the troubles which have fallen upon the 
trading world have had their origin in 
the failure of America to adjust herself 
to her new status as a creditor nation, 
implies incorrectly that the United 
States was chiefly responsible for the 
political and social unrest throughout 
the world, which is the root cause of 
our present major problems. 


While other countries were resorting 
to emergency policies of economic iso- 
lation and self-sufficiency, the United 
States maintained as fundamental to her 
tariff policy the principle of equality 
of treatment for all countries. Other 
countries resorted to preferential tariffs, 
quotas, exchange controls and depre- 
ciated currencies, at a time when the 
United States had but one tariff alike 
for all countries. World trade has not 
been hampered and dislocated so much 
by tariff regulations, as by vexatious 
and unreasonable customs rules and 
regulations, abnormal and uncertain in 
their application. The further com- 
plaint that the United States restricted 
imports unreasonably as a creditor na- 
tion arose from the fact that what the 
exporting countries were suffering from 
was not so much a decline in our vol- 
ume of imports, as the decline in value. 

It has taken twenty trade agreements 
to remove the false impression that the 
United States tariff is a chief cause of 
the world’s present economic ills. Too 
often the American arguments for freer 
international trade were aimed against 
the 1930 Tariff Act, with Tittle if any 
account being taken of the world situa- 
tion when that tariff was enacted. 

Of chief account, however, is the in- 
fluence which the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program has had in gaining a 
clearer perception of the attitude of the 
United States to the rest of the world. 
In the period of depression and reduced 
buying power of the American people, 
it was necessary to meet foreign dump- 
ing, depreciation of currencies and price- 
cutting by the flexible provisions of th- 
1930 tariff, but the flexible clause was 
honored more in the breach than in the 
observance. 

While other countries were using the 
big st'ck on weaker debtor nations, the 
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United States avoided any action calcu- 
lated to make it more difficult for other 
countries to solve their internal prob- 
lems. The more statesmanlike policy 
was adopted by the United States of 
providing a solution of the world’s eco- 
nomic difficulties through the reciprocal 
trade agreement program. Events have 
justified this course. 

The power to influence world com- 
mercial trends in a right direction be- 
longs primarily to the functions of gov- 
ernment. Under democratic forms of 
government, however, this should not 
encroach unnecessarily on the freedom 
of the individual who is responsible for 
initiating and carrying on trade. There 
is a dangerous tendency today to trans- 
fer to governments functions which pri- 
vate business can carry out more eff- 
ciently. Individual mistakes are never 
so disastrous as those made by the Gov- 
ernment. The chief function of govern- 
ment is that of removing obstacles to 
legitimate private enterprise. 

The wide economic cleavage between 
democratic and totalitarian nations can- 
not be overcome by compromise with 
the totalitarian conception of the pow- 
ers of government. The most practical 
solution of the economic differences, in- 
cluding access to raw materials, is that 
of restoring international trade to its 
natural channels, permitting thereby 
the free flow of raw materials. By their 
program of economic nationalism, the 
totalitarian nations are simply increas- 
ing their difficulties in obtaining the 
necessary supplies, and are falling back 
on the dangerous policy of territorial 
expansion. No country is self-sufficient 
in raw materials. Were the United 
States to cut off its imports, we would 
lack the materials to build an automo- 
bile or a steamship, or any steel product. 


New York’s Relation to Foreign 
Trade 


The New York World’s Fair of 1939 
offers a most favorable opportunity for 
efforts to impress visitors favorably 
with the progress being made by the 
United States under a tariff policy which 
aims at freer international exchange of 
commodities and services. As the finan- 
cial center of America, and with facil- 
ities for the handling of about. one-third 


U. S. Exports or MERCHANDISE 
By Customs Districts 
(12 Months Ending December, 1937) 


Districts Value 
New York $1,234,469,093 
Other North Atlantic. 135,321,863 
South Atlantic 310,233,283 
Gulf Coast 657,656,028 
Mexican Border 101,732,135 
Pacific Coast 403,937,174 
Northern Border 482,818,715 


of total United States exports, and about 
half of the total imports coming into 
the country, New York has a direct in- 
terest in welcoming over sixty foreign 
nations which will have exhibits at the 
Fair. The port is served by twelve rail- 
roads that link it with all points on 
the continent; cargo and passenger ves- 
sels connect it with the ports of the 
world. The World’s Fair would fail of 
its chief function were the sixty or more 
foreign exhibitors denied the oppor- 
tunity of carrying back with them a 
better understanding of the part the 
United States plays in the trade and 
commerce of the world. 


The opportunity should not be lost 
of not only welcoming the nationals of 
sixty countries to our shores, but of 
making adequate provision for bringing 
their business men into contact with 
ours and for making available any in- 
formation they require relating to our 
industrial progress and the products 
which we sell abroad. Information al- 
ready has reached me that the countries 
represented at the Fair will in a num- 
ber of cases send economic missions to 
the United States, with a view to becom- 
ing better acquainted with American 
products and with manufacturing con- 
cerns that have done so much to estab- 
lish abroad America’s reputation for 
industrial efficiency. 

Looking to the future, what we need 
is clear thinking, firmness of decision 
and above all a clear perception of the 
inter-action of economic and _ political 
trends. The world of tomorrow, sym- 
bolized by the New York World’s Fair. 
should mean a gradual extension of the 
area of freer international trade, if all 
nations are to realize in full the ad- 
vantages of sound economic reconstruc- 
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Skyline of lower New York, from an etching by Anton Schutz. 


tion through a rising commercial pros- 
perity. 

The economic strength of the United 
States, in pursuing its present foreign 
trade policy, lies in the bargaining pow- 
ers we possess as a nation. Our most 
powerful weapon is our capacity for 
absorption of large volumes of imports 
that are not injuriously competitive. 
Our weakness lies in the difficulty that 


exists of developing in all parts of the 
country a keener sense of national con- 
sciousness. As a democratic country, 
seeking to avoid the absolutism of cen- 
tralized government which marks the 
governments of totalitarian states, it is 
incumbent upon the American people to 
shun the pitfalls which bureaucratic 
control of business would bring upon 
the nation. 
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NEW YORK ...ITS INDUSTRY 
AND TRADE 


By Louis K. Comstock 
President, The Merchants’ Association of New York 


EW YORK CITY, according to the 
Census of 1930, had between 5 
and 6 per cent. of the population 

of the United States. It takes but a 
slight scrutiny of the various supple- 
mentary censuses, which are prepared 
by the Department of Commerce, to 
show how far short this figure falls of 
proving the relative importance of the 
city as a part of the nation. What New 
York really is, from the standpoint of 
industry and commerce, may be judged 
statistically from the following summa- 
tion: 

Eight per cent. of the nation’s em- 
ployees in manufacturing, wholesale 
and retail establishments have their 


jobs in New York City. 
Ten per cent. of the nation’s aggre- 


gate payrolls in these classes of estab- 
lishments are paid by the concerns op- 
erating in New York City. 

The city’s manufacturing output rep- 
resents in value 8 per cent. of the out- 
put of the entire country. 

The city’s wholesale trade is over 22 
per cent. of the trade of the nation. 

The city’s retail trade amounts to 
81% per cent. of the retail sales through- 
out the nation. 

More than 40 per cent. of the foreign 
trade’ of ‘the United States passes 
through the Port of New York—about 
35 per cent. of the exports and about 
50 per cent. of the imports. 

Except for the foreign trade percent- 
ages, the above figures, impressive as 
they are, fall far short of telling the 
real story of New York’s importance. 
For because New York is here, there 
has grown up in the surrounding terri- 
tory, roughly within a radius of fifty 
miles from the City Hall, a secondary 
area, closely interwoven with the city 
and a part-of its life, the inclusion of 
which adds enormously to the impres- 


siveness of the figures. It is fair to say 
that while the city is the center of the 
nation’s wholesale trade and is pre- 
eminently the nation’s great retail mar- 
ket, in so far as manufacturing is con- 
cerned, it is really the center of a 
center. Including the area immediately 
about New York, we find that it turns 
out over 12 per cent. of this country’s 
manufactured products. 


Importance of New York’s Harbor 


Shall we seek a cause? Probably the 
primary reason was the discovery by 
a navigator in the employ of the Dutch 
of the finest harbor in the world. Per- 
haps we should say that those who built 
the Erie Canal, giving New York, in 
1825, a direct water route to the unde- 
veloped interior of the country, were 
responsible. Railroads followed the 
canal until the arteries of transportation 
have been developed to a point where 
the port is able to serve as the pulsat- 
ing heart of the nation, despite its pres- 
ence on the eastern edge of a 3000 mile 
stretch of territory. 

Should New York be considered pri- 
marily as an industrial city or as a city 
of commerce and trade? It is both, 
and the two are inexorably linked to- 
gether. The city has few enormous 
manufacturing plants, such as, for in- 
stance, the automobile factories of De- 
troit, or the steel mills of Pennsylvania, 
but it has—or did have, in 1935, when 
the latest Census of Manufactures was 
taken—26,000 manufacturing _ plants, 
most of them small. It seems amazing 
that the city could turn out such a high 
percentage of the factory output of the 
United States when its average plant 
has fewer than twenty workers. But in 
number, however, the city has over 15 
per cent. of all the manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the United States; further- 
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1935 CeNsus OF MANUFACTURES 
New 
York City 
Percentage 
of 
Entire U.S. 
Production 
95.0 
86.6 
76.4 
67.2 
64.8 
61.3 


Value 
of Products 
Manufactured 
in Entire 
United States 
Feathers, plumes and manufactures thereof... $ 1,645,638 
Fur goods 143,784,454 
Hair work 2,737,806 
Women’s, misses’ and children’s apparel N.E.C.* —_1,269,624,289 
Artificial and preserved flowers and plants.. 8,993,792 
Lapidary work 2,049,813 
Embroideries; trimmings (not made in textile 
mills), stamped art goods 
Furs, dressed and dyed 
Jewelry and instrument cases 
Umbrellas, parasols and canes.............-- 
Stereotyping and electrotyping, not done in 
printing establishments 
Engraving, steel, copperplate and wood and 
plate printing 
Beauty shop equipment except furniture .... 
Engraving (other than steel, copperplate or 
wood) chasing, etching and diesinking 
Men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing N.E.C.* 
House furnishings 
Pocketbooks, purses and cardcases 
Men’s furnishing goods 
Ink, printing J 
Perfumes, cosmetics and other toilet prepara- 
tions 
Mirror and picture frames 
Jewelry 
Photo-engraving not done in printing establish- 
ments 
Pencils, 
crayons 
Toys (not including children’s wheel goods or 
sleds) games and playground equipment ... 
Instruments and apparatus, professional, scien- 
tific, commercial and industrial 
Buttons 
Lithographing 
Railroad repair shops, electric 
Bookbinding and blankbook making 


Value 
of Products 
Manufactured 

in New 
York City 
$ 1,564,146 
124,657,966 
2,093,758 
853,307,701 
5,827,307 
1,256,463 


46,272,993 
21,339,863 

6,363,453 
10,085,739 


27,188,033 
10,551,613 
2,562,474 
3,976,140 


58.7 
49.4 
40.2 
39.4 
26,867,054 38.5 
20,123,866 
12,524,574 


38.3 
37.6 


7,661,089 
615,064,747 
89,078,348 
42,991,688 
89,753,618 
34,534,951 


36.8 
36.2 
35.2 
33.2 
32.6 
31.6 


14,298,418 
29,334,729 
10,921,368 


119,529,172 
9,852,384 
70,916,670 


35,705,113 
2,913,257 
20,760,552 


29.8 
29.5 


53,342,208 15,613,091 
lead 
19,999,357 5,784,906 


52,156,433 14,729,785 
68,344,158 
28,030,735 
92,046,916 
48,397,730 
73,315,359 


18,930,626 

7,681,843 
24,730,316 
12,771,756 
18,546,587 


W W ®W WD WO 
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more, this percentage has grown, for 
in the census of 1929 it was disclosed 
that in that prosperous year the city 
had less than 14 per cent. of ihe coun- 


a whole has operated to keep down 
costs, despite the payment of good union 
wages. 

The manufacture of apparel and ac- 


try’s manufacturing establishments. If 
we include the metropolitan area, we 
find that over 18 per cent. of the plants 
and more than 10 per cent. of the manu- 
facturing wage earners are located here. 

New York, with rents which are 
higher than those in many other cities, 
has, with typical metropolitan efficiency, 
been able to develop a type of indus- 
try which is distinctly its own, and to 
hold on to it in the face of extensive 
competition. The volume of industry as 
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cessories is the biggest industry in New 
York City. In 1935, the output of these 


articles, including leather goods, 
amounted to $1,380,000,000. Manufac- 
turing more than one-third of the men’s 
and boys’ clothing made in the United 
States, the city turns out more than two- 
thirds of the women’s, misses’ and chil- 
dren’s apparel. It is also a great place 
for furs, the output of which runs well 
in excess of $100,000,000. 

The second biggest industry in New 
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York City is the manufacture of foods 
and beverages, with an output of nearly 
$550,000,000. New York, naturally, 
has to manufacture plenty of food to 
take care of its internal market. Its 
meat packing business amounts to over 
$100,000,000 a year and its sugar re- 
fining, close to $75,000,000. It turns 
out over $150,000,000 worth of bread 
and bakery products. 

Printing and publishing come next, 
the greatest output being in the field 
of newspapers and periodicals, where 
the product was valued, in the last cen- 
sus report, at $255,000,000. There is, 
however, an enormous output in the 
book, music and job printing fields. It 
is probable that in 1938 the printing 
and publishing industry, as a whole, 
will turn out goods valued in excess of 


$500,000,000. 


The other manufacturing industries 
of New York City, referred to in the 
order of their importance, are: 


Value of 
Products, 
1935 
Metal and machine shop prod- 
ucts 
Chemicals, paints, 
allied lines 
Textiles, textile products and 
allied lines (except clothing) 
Paper and paper products .... 
Wood products 
Vehicles 
Stone, clay, 
products 
Jewelry, precious metals, 
watches and kindred lines... 
Tobacco products and_ allied 


$169,557,606 


drugs and 


143,699,819 


98,945,410 
70,241,582 
59,921,858 
42,590,233 
glass and glass 

22,156,956 


32,679,535 


7,733,971 
601,663,281 


There are thirty different products in 
which New York’s production consti- 
tutes more than 25 per cent. of the 
entire production of the United States. 
These are shown in the table on page 39. 

It is unfortunate that no later official 


figures are available than those giving 
the story of New York’s production and 
trade in 1935. Official figures are avail- 
able at two-year intervals. The 1936 
record was, undoubtedly, much better 
than that of 1935; the 1937 record, 
which is now in course of preparation 
by the Government, probably being 


somewhat better, despite the slump in 
the latter part of 1937. But even in 
the poor year, 1935, there were on the 
average 485,000 wage earners busy each 
working day in the city’s manufacturing 
plants. Manufacturing, the retail trade 
and the wholesale trade provided em- 
ployment for over 1,000,000 persons, 
not including the office workers in the 
manufacturing plants, data of which 
were not compiled. Thus, these three 
phases of New York life take care of 
the employment of about one-third of 
all the people gainfully employed in 
the city and paid out in 1935 nearly 
$1,400,000,000 in wages. 


The Wholesale Market 


There are many factors contributing 
to New York’s predominance as a 
wholesale market. Such a large variety 
of goods being manufactured here, it 
is only natural that they should be sold 
here. New York’s position as a center 
for imports is another big considera- 
tion. New York has justly built up a 
reputation for handling a variety of 
merchandise such as is obtainable no- 
where else. Retailers of women’s 
clothing, who buy from the local mar- 
ket, may obtain the best in design, 
whether that design was locally created 
or had its origin overseas. Even though 
large manufacturers may have their 
plants located elsewhere, the central 
offices from which their businesses are 
directed are frequently in New York. 
The immensity of the local market it- 
self—there are upwards of 11,000,000 
people in the Metropolitan District— 
helps to make that market a national 
market. Buyers flock to New York from 
all parts of the United States, while 
great permanent buying organizations, 
known as resident buyers, have been 
built up which serve all parts of the 
country. Not long ago a dinner was 
given to one resident buyer who, ac- 
cording to estimates, is annually making 
purchases amounting to $100,000,000 
for his out-of-town clients. With a situ- 
ation such as this, it is not difficult to 
understand why it was that New York 
in 1929 had a wholesale trade of $15,- 
000,000,000, and a trade in the less 
prosperous year, 1935, approaching 
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1935 Census or Business 
Prepared by the Industrial Bureau, The Merchants’ Association of New York 


Rubber (crude) 

Dry goods (specialty lines) 
General merchandise 
Jewelry and optical goods 
Drugs and drug sundries 


Textiles and materials other than dry goods.. 


Forest products (except lumber) 
Chemicals and paints 

Oils and greases (animal and vegetable) 
Furniture and house furnishings 
Clothing and furnishings 

Flowers and nursery stock 

Yarns 

Metals and metal work (except scrap) 
Books, periodicals and newspapers 
Paper and its products 

Amusement and sporting goods 
Machinery, equipment and supplies 
Farm products—consumer goods 
Groceries and foods (specialty lines) 
Beer, wines and liquors 

Coal and coke 


Plumbing and heating caiman and supplies 


Leather and leather goods 
Electrical goods 

Waste materials 

Lumber and construction materials 
Hardware 

Dry goods (full line) 

Automotive 

Farm products—raw materials 
Tobacco and its products (except leaf) 
Groceries (full line) 

Farm supplies 

Drugs (full line) 

Petroleum and its products 
Miscellaneous 


New York 
City's 
Per Cent. 
of Total 
U.S. Sales 
89.3 
82.5 
63.6 
55.0 
47.5 


Net Sales 
United 


Net 
Sales New 
States York City 
(Add 000) (Add 000) 
$ 135,318 $ 120,809 
1,960,252 1,617,702* 
430,122 273,615 
285,340 156,912 
288,771 137,234 
80,000 35,858 44.8 
159,055 67,995 42.8 
991,420 361,721 36.5 
223,327 77,686 34.8 
453,778 155,350* 34.2 
1,449,209 457,614" 31.6 
34,482 9,915 28.8 
234,380 63,205 27.0 
1,720,458 444,435 25.8 
178,084 42,850 24.0 
735,187 174,795* 23.8 
362,239 82,829* 22.9 
2,232,219 424,234 19.0 
3,648,229 688,099 18.9 
6,055,264 1,136,460 18.8 
1,067,076 190,638* 17.9 
$15,898 140,290 17.2 
394,168 62,829 15.9 
222,084 35,213 15.9 
1,109,404 171,612 15.5 
440,033 49,768* 11.3 
913,095 99,884 10.9 
489,156 45,465* 9.3 
469,107 42,812 9.1 
2,162,519 185,912* 8.6 
5,765,962 434,968* 7.5 
1,508,759 97,482* 6.5 
1,965,327 125,849 6.4 
447,151 21,313* 4.8 
324,113 14,087 4.3 
2,974,234 118,509* 4.0 
77,693 1,251,961* 


$9,617,910 


$42,802,913 


22.5 


*This figure contains data on the following establishments which for some reason the 


Census Bureau did = include in their respective classifications above: 


and sporting goods; 


supplies; 31 furniture and furnishings ; 
troleum and its products; 


$10,000,000,000. These figures include 
brokers’ and agents’ transactions in com- 
modities. 

Take the matter of crude rubber. New 
York does not consume as much crude 
rubber as does any one of a number 
of tire manufacturing centers, yet the 
government statistics show that almost 
90 per cent. of the wholesale transac- 
tiuns in crude rubber take place in New 
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4 automotive products; 7 beer, wines and liquors; 810 clothing and 
furnishings; 96 dry goods (specialty lines); 1 farm products—raw materials; 


4 farm 


13 hardware; 123 paper and its products ; 26 pe- 
19 tobacco and its products; 


36 waste materials. 


York City. The figures again include 
transactions by middlemen who never 
have possession of the product. 

Over 80 per cent. of the dry goods 
(specialty lines) handled in the United 
States is purchased from New York 
City wholesalers or jobbers, manufac- 
lurers’ sales offices, agents and brokers, 
who are doing a business of over $1,- 
600,000;000 a year. 
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General merchandise is next in order, 
with wholesale sales in New York of 
$273,000,000, representing almost 64 
per cent. of the country’s wholesale busi- 
ness. 

The sales of groceries and foods 
amount to over $1,100,000,000 a year. 

The table on page 41 shows where 
New York predominates in the whole- 
sale field and to what extent. 

There are two basic reasons why New 
York does a great retail trade. The 
first of these lies in the 7,500,000 people 
who must be fed, clothed and provided 
with automobiles, radios and other com- 
forts. The second reason is the concen- 
tration of buying power brought about 
by the presence of many having ade- 
quate incomes. With less than 6 per 
cent. of the population, the city was 
rated by Sales Management as having 
over 9 per cent. of the nation’s “effec- 
tive buying income” in 1937.  Sixty- 
five out of every one thousand persons 
in New York State file income tax re- 
turns, and the city has probably more 
than its share of these returns. Thus, 
it is not surprising that in 1929 more 
than 100,000 retail stores in the city 
had net sales of $4,272,000,000. By 


1935, this amount had dropped to $2,- 
847,000,000, but in 1936 there was a 


sharp upturn. Retail purchases by 
residents of the metropolitan district are 
augmented to a very considerable ex- 
tent by the buying of hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors who visit the city every 
year on business or pleasure. It is 
doubtful if there is any market in the 
world where it is possible to purchase 
such an infinite variety of goods. 

Because of the limitless procession of 
foodstuffs available, generally at reason- 
able prices, New York has been called 
the best fed city in the world. Its re- 
tail food market is provided with all 
the delicacies from the four corners of 
the earth. The market consumes over 
11,000,000,000 pounds of food every 
year. 

The city’s women’s clothing market 
runs the gamut from an 89 cent cotton 
dress to the latest Paris creation. Thus, 
New York, on its retail side, has be- 


come the great market of the world and 
for the world. 

Imports, coming into the Port of 
New York, in 1937 were valued at $1,- 
480,000,000, representing approximately 
50 per cent. of all the imports of the 
United States. The exports through 
New York, the same year, amounted to 
$1,234,000,000, or almost 37 per cent. 
of the exports of the nation. To keep 
these moving and at the same time care 
for the coastal trade entering and leav- 
ing the port takes an enormous invest- 
ment. There is at the Port of New 
York nearly $1,000,000,000 invested in 
piers, drydocks and other harbor equip- 
ment. It is estimated that there are 
20,000 stevedores engaged in handling 
steamship freight at the port, that there 
are 50,000 seamen in the crews of the 
overseas vessels entering the port. For- 
eign trade touches at some point a very 
large percentage of the businesses in 
the city. There are thousands directly 
engaged either in exports or imports. 
The banks have to attend to the prob- 
lem of financing. A. guess, based on 
the best information available, has been 
made that over 700,000 people in the 
port are in some way dependent upon 
foreign trade for their livelihood, or 
some part of it. 

All of this trade is built on trans- 
portation. On the one hand, the fastest 
and best steamship service of any port 
in the United States—as many as 1400 
vessels have left the port in a single 
month; on the other hand, going into 
the interior, are the railroads—nine 
great railroads entering the port. It is 
stated on good authority that the east- 
ern railroads, which carry export traf- 
fic from the interior to the Port of New 
York and take imports back to the in- 
terior, have nearly $5,000,000,000 in- 
vested in their plants. With these sup- 
plemented by a growing over-the-road, 
local truck and bus service and by fre- 


-quent airplane landings from all im- 


portant cities, it is easy to understand 
how New York City’s modern transporta- 
tion facilities are enabling it to main- 
tain the preéminence brought to it by 
its early water service. 
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New York as a convention city 


‘By Frank L. Hopkins 


INCE New York now holds some 500 
S conventions and expositions an- 

nually, and the number is increas- 
ing each year, it will be found interest- 
ing briefly to survey the advantages 
which the city offers to the organizations 
desiring to meet here. 


First, there is the great attraction of 
the city itself—its size, parks, museums, 
libraries, institutions of learning, ad- 
jacent beaches, and the almost endless 
variety of entertainments and amuse- 
ments. But more specifically, for con- 
vention purposes, the city affords un- 
usual facilities. Its transportation lines 
ramify to all parts of the country and 
to the world at large. In its convention 
halls room is afforded for conventions 
of the largest size, while for smaller 
gatherings the various halls scattered 
throughout the city offer ample accom- 
modations. The hotels of the city are 
not only numerous, but in size they 
range from among the largest in the 
world to those of modest proportions. 
In addition to the provisions made for 
the comfort and entertainment of at- 
tendants at conventions in New York, 
they will find in the factories and shops 
wares and goods in almost endless va- 
riety and unlimited supply—thus offer- 
ing an opportunity of combining with 
their duties as delegates and their de- 
sire for entertainment the practical re- 
quirements of business. 


It is estimated that the conventions 
annually held in New York bring a di- 
rect return of around $25,000,000 a 
year to the city’s hotels and merchants, 
and an indirect return that cannot be 
accurately estimated. Assuming that 
each convention visitor remains on an 
average for five days, his exvenditures 
will approximate $100, of which more 
than one-half is spent in the purchase 
of goods, entertainment and local trans- 
portation. One delegate to a conven- 
tion, on being asked how much he had 


spent while in the city, put the figure 
at $23,000. For while he was attending 
the convention, his wife had been buy- 
ing the furnishings for a home recently 
completed in Wisconsin. In fact, it 
seems to be true that the wives of the 
delegates are quite liberal in their pur- 
chases, attracted as they are by the dis- 
plays in shops and department stores. 


Since the convention activities were 
started in New York twenty-five years 
ago, it is figured that they have brought 
to the city at least 5,000,000 visitors, 
including wives and some who came 
only for the day. This figure would 
appear to justify the claim that the con- 
vention business has developed into a 
half billion dollar industry for New 
York. 


Twenty years after the. first World’s 
Fair in Chicago, the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York established a con- 
vention bureau, under the direction of 
John R. Young. In the first year after 
the formation of the bureau, the num- 
ber of conventions held in the city ad- 
vanced from 200 to 289, and since then 
the convention and exposition business 
has been fairly continuous. In 1934 a 
convention and visitors’ bureau had been 
established by the hotels, and in 1938 
this bureau was consolidated with that 
of the Merchants’ Association, under the 
name of The New York Convention and 
Visitors’ Bureau of The Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York. How this united 
effort is producing results is indicated 
by a report made recently to Mayor La- 
Guardia by C. N. Nichols, executive di- 
rector of the New York Convention and 
Visitors’ Bureau of The Merchants’ As- 
sociation, in which the claim was made 
that during a recent six months New 
York had in fact become the convention 
capital of the world. During a brief 
six weeks of that period ended Novem- 
ber 20. 1938, 56.810 convention dele- 
gates came to New York and before 
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they departed spent approximately five 
and a half million dollars. 

Far above the business which conven- 
tions bring to the city, must be set down 


New York as a 


From the number and size of its banks, 
the Stock Exchange, the great insurance 
companies, and the many large corpora- 
tions having their executive offices in 
New York, the city ranks as one of the 
great financial centers of the world. Sev- 
eral of its banks are among the oldest 
in the United States, and here are banks 
that rival the largest to be found 
any country. In its clearings the city’s 
total figures are double those of the 
totals of all the other clearing-houses 
in the country, which is partly due to 
the fact that New York is the ultimate 
clearing point. 

Some idea of the size of the city’s 
banks may be had from the accompany- 
ing table, giving figures of the members 
of the New York Clearing House on a 
recent date. 


the good will that results from the hos- 
pitality which visitors find, and which 
enables them to have a better under- 
standing of the real New York. 


finaneial center 


In addition there were a number of 
large banks and trust companies not 
members of the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. Aggregate deposits of trust 
companies on the date named were 
$6,462,041 ,300. 

Although by the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve Act, in 1913, New York 
was deprived of some of the banking 
functions it had exercised up to that 
time (especially that of acting as re- 
serve custodian for other banks), the 
city did not lose its financial supremacy, 
which has greatly increased in recent 
years. And while the territory included 
in the New York Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict is quite restricted, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York far outranks 
all the others in the volume of its 
transactions. 


Creartine House Return 


Members 


Bank of New York 

Bank of the Manhattan Co... 
National City Bank 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Cent. Hanover B. & Tr. Co. 
Corn Exch. Bank Trust Co... 
First National Bank 
Irving Trust Co. 
Coniinental Bank & Tr. 
Chase National Bank 
Fifth Avenue Bank 
Bankers Trust Co. 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
Marine Midland Trust Co... 
New York Trust Co. 

Com’! Nat. Bank & Tr. Co... 
Public Nat. Bank & Tr. Co. 


*Capital 
$6,000,000 
20,000,000 
77,500,000 
20,000,000 
90,000,000 
42,305,000 
21,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,000,000 
50,000,000 
4,000,000 
100,270,000 


Co. 


12,500,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 


FOtAlG one: oicicis 0.05'ee clas pte 


$913,814,700 


Net Demand 
Deposits 
Average 
$159,993,000 
481,243,000 
a1,619,730,000 
525,825,000 
b1,476,565,000 
531,366,000 
843,210,000 
255,702,000 
528,273,000 
545,368,000 
45,770,000 
d2,224,647,000 
44,606,000 
e€857,255,000 
13,521,000 
105,310,000 
339,874,000 
81,428,000 
85,736,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
$13,552,100 
26,107,900 
59,145,000 
55,282,700 
182,041,200 
45,129,400 
71,133,600 
18,549,700 
108,404,000 
61,239,800 
4,279,200 
131,406,300 
3,679,600 
78,313,500 
1,055,600 
9,088,100 
27,938,900 
8,229,500 
9,238,600 


Time 
Deposits 
Average 

$10,843,000 
35,557,000 
162,667,000 
6,007,000 
60,259,000 
90,451,000 
44,661,000 
24,514,000 
a108.000 
»754,000 
<n 000 
47,622,000 
4,261,000 
31,007,000 
2,472,000 
5,131,000 
22,554,000 
2,298,000 
51,029,000 


$10,765,422,000 $613,714,000 


*As per official reports, Sept. 30. Includes deposits at ee branches: a$264,280,000, 
b$87,928,000, c$6,655,000, d$101,978,000, $37,444,000. 
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THE SOUTH 


AMERICAN 


TRADE OFFENSIVE 


By Georce H. 


T is no secret that political events of 

recent months have involved huge 

losses for American trading inter- 
ests in both Europe and the Far East. 
Creation of a German hegemony in 
Central Europe has been interpreted to 
indicate the practical sterilization of 
the reciprocal trade agreements made 
in that area by this country; also, the 
spreading conquest of China by Japan 
and the expansion of Japan’s commer- 
cial domination in the land of the 
traditional “Open Door” has pointed 
to the gradual exclusion of American 
exporters from a _ once _ profitable 
market. - 

These contractions in the scope of our 
overseas trade, occurring with unusual 
swiftness, have acted to awaken the 
United States to an even greater threat 


to its foreign markets—the menace of 
a concerted European commercial in- 


vasion of South America. It is evident 
that the trading tactics of the totalitar- 
ian nations flout convention; their com- 
pensated currencies, subsidized exports, 
cheaper shipping rates, etc., constitute 
potent weapons of attack on the tradi- 
tional trading-grounds of the United 
States. As a consequence of these de- 
velopments, both Administration offi- 
cials and American merchants have 
been led to explore the possible angles 
of positive action designed to recap- 
ture lost markets and to reinforce 
American political influence in Latin 
America. 

The increasing significance of this 
problem and its natural interconnection 
with our present international econ- 
omic position prompt a survey of the 
latter with a view towards ascertaining 
in what direction our best efforts for 
trade promotion lie. 

The preoccupation of this country 
with its domestic economy during the 
past five or six years has more or less 
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eclipsed the sweeping transformations 
which have affected our international 
economic position. These changes and 
the problems they have created have 
been realized only lately; recognition 
has been largely a consequence of the 
troubled world political atmosphere. 

For one thing, the unabated inflow 
of gold and capital into the United 
States in recent years has exerted a tre- 
mendous influence upon our balance of 
international payments, giving rise to 
the broad problem of the wisdom of 
changes in our international financial 
and economic policies. Do the ortho- 
dox precepts of international trade 
theory require an increase in our 
creditor position to compensate for 
these capital imports? Or is a lower- 
ing of tariff barriers the practical 
answer to the problem? Whatever the 
solution may be, it is obvious that such 
great changes have posed questions 
which cannot go for long unanswered. 

The basis of our international econ- 
omic relations is our foreign trade, 
wherein significant elements of the pres- 
ent problem take root. For, in spite 
of our position as a creditor nation, we 
have since the turn of the decade (and 
even before then) been a consistent net 
exporter of merchandise. This trend, 
far from showing any signs of reversal, 
reached new high ground in 1938 with 
an excess of merchandise exports for 
the first ten months of $960,131,000, 
the highest since 1921. The trend since 
1930 in this component of the balance 
of payments is revealed in the table 
on page 46. 

This persistent surplus of exports, 
while a major factor in determining the 
direction of the flow of international 
payments, is even more important in the 
matter of our bargaining position in 
foreign trade negotiations. As _ this 
country is more of a seller than a 
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ANNUAL NET EXCESS OF MER- 
CHANDISE EXPORTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 1930-37 


Year 
1930 


Net Excess 
6-6 nas “6rd © ig a catia ates ogden 


1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Oe 

GR a Sa pee 4 261,000,000 

Source. Balance of International Pay- 

ments of U. S., Department of Commerce, 
1937, pp. 112-113. 


buyer in the world’s markets, we are 
not in a position to offer overwhelming 
trade concessions to other nations. Our 
comparative self-sufficiency _ precludes 
any great expansion in the variety of 
our imports, and at the same time 
assures a constantly increasing volume 
of goods for export. Under these con- 
ditions, it is fair to assume that the 
net creditor position of the United States 
will not be materially altered as a con- 
sequence of any drastic changes in mer- 
chandise exports or imports. 

From the point of view of net effect 
on the balance of international pay- 
ments, the excess of merchandise ex- 
ports has been overshadowed by the 
substantial capital imports into the 
United States during recent years. This 
inflow, manifesting itself in extraordi- 
narily large gold importations, con- 
sisted of heavy movements of foreign- 
owned and of American-owned capital 
both in short-term banking funds and 
in security transactions and was re- 
flected in annual net credits on capital 
account in the balance of payments. 
Over the period from 1930 through 
1937, the net import of capital into the 


DEBTOR-CREDITOR POSITION 


United States Investments Abroad: 
Long-term 
Short-term 


Foreign Investments in the United States: 
Long-term 
Short-term 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Gate etete $15,135,000,000 


we. ees. 8 4,700,000,000 


-+eee...-B 7,494,000,000 
Net Creditor Position of the United States......$ 9,366,000,000 


United States aggregated some §$2,- 
136,000,000, and for this year alone 
will exceed the $1,000,000,000 mark. 


The foregoing capital movements 
have a natural relation to our position 
as a creditor nation. For, as we import 
capital, we are creating dollar claims 
here in favor of foreigners which act 
to reduce on balance our claims against 
them. Thus, each increase in the 
amount of foreign funds being shipped 
here involves a corresponding decrease 
in the total of our foreign investments. 
Confirmation of this reduction in the 
excess of American investments in for- 
eign countries is to be found in an 
analysis of the changes in the net 
creditor position of the United States 
from 1930 through 1937, set forth in 
the table below. 


Over this seven-year period the excess 
of our investments abroad slumped 
from $9,366,000,000 at the end of 1930 
to $4,759,000,000 at the end of 1937— 
a drop of almost 50 per cent. The 
more rapid decline took place in our 
holdings of foreign’ dollar bonds, 
although direct investments abroad also 
tended to decline as a result of the 
business depression and of the sale of 
such investments to foreigners. 


This reduction of our net creditor 
position in the face of the expanded 
excess of merchandise exports and the 
huge inflow of capital presents a per- 
plexing problem to an Administration 
interested in increasing America’s 
share of the world market. In the ‘first 
place, the possibilities of revamping 
our foreign trade structure to permit 
an increase in the variety of imports 
appear unlikely. In agriculture, we 
have, through the force of nature, be- 


1930 AND 1937 


Dec. 31, 1930 Dec. 31, 1937 
$11,074,000,000 
1,725,000,000 721,000,000 


_— 


$11,795,000,000 


$16,860,000,000 


$ 5,270,000,000 


2,794,000,000 1,766,000,000 


$ 7,036,000,000 
$ 4,759,000,000 
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come once again an exporting nation. 
Our industrial output has increased in 
both volume and diversity to assure us 
of an excess for export purposes. Thus, 
the only room for a rise in imports 
exists in augmented takings of currently 
imported products. While it is true 
that shifts may be made in the sources 
of these imports to accord trading ad- 
vantages to nations concluding recipro- 
cal trade treaties with us, and that im- 
ports will rise with improvement in 
business, nevertheless reversal of the 
merchandise trade balance does not 
seem likely. Granting the validity of 
this latter conclusion, then not much 
hope can be ascribed to our trade bal- 
ance in the fight to regain foreign 
markets. 


The second weapon in this struggle 
for foreign trade is an expansion in our 
foreign lending through the reopening 
of the American capital market to for- 
eign dollar bond flotations. Here, the 
experience of American holders of for- 
eign bonds, especially the obligations 
of Latin American governments, mili- 
tates against the success of such flota- 
tions in this market. 


A more practical and potent weapon 
does exist, however, in the extension of 
credit on a commercial basis to Central 


and South America. Such credit 
accommodation could be employed to 
stimulate the export of capital goods 
to Latin America, where the need for 
this type of equipment is apparent. 
More than one trade authority has re- 
marked that if the United States does 
not take steps to place fixed capital at 
the disposal of these nations, some of 
the European countries will undoubtedly 
arrange to furnish the means of obtain- 
ing the required capital goods. We are 
in a strong position to cater to the 
need of these nations for industrial 
equipment, and a prompt step in the 
direction of fulfillment would be half 
the fight. The stimulus to the output 
of capital goods in this country would 
be in itself a substantial contribution 
to recovery. Financing arrangements 
could be completed by the government 
through such an agency as the Export- 
Import Bank, or by a group of large 
American commercial banks, or finally 
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by the various corporations themselves. 
The recent loan of $50,000,000 by the 
Export-Import Bank to the Republic of 
Cuba for a public works program is 
illustrative of the type of set-up which 
may be advantageously used to further 
the proposed program. Direct govern- 
ment subsidies to insure exporting in- 
terests against complete loss would be 
more productive in nature than a num- 
ber of the present recovery expendi- 
tures, and would have the redeeming 
character of possible liquidation at the 
conclusion of the contemplated deals. 

The huge productive capacity of the 
United States and its vast reservoir of 
the necessary materials place us in an 
unequalled position to supply our 
Southern neighbors with fixed industrial 
capital. We would be neglecting a rare 
opportunity to stimulate a persistently 
retarded phase of our economic activity 
if we did not bend our efforts towards 
devising some scheme to make these 
exports possible. 

Of course, the economic battle must 
be reinforced by what Warren L. Pier- 
son, president of the Export-Import 
Bank, has termed “positive Pan-Ameri- 
canism.” This involves a strengthening 
of the link between the United States 
and Latin America by a broadening of 
the cultural, diplomatic, and _politi- 
cal relationships. Concrete measures 
planned by the present administration 
include an extension of short-wave 
radio broadcasts from the United States 
to South America and a program of 
expanded agricultural education 
throughout the continent. The latter 
effort hopes to demonstrate how these 
nations can produce noncompetitive 
agricultural products which we will buy, 
thus making for, in turn, a larger 
market for our agriculture and manu- 
factures. All these programs are part 
and parcel of a broad campaign de- 
signed to counteract the growing threat 
of a European trade and cultural in- 
vasion of South America and to bolster 
the political influence of the United 
States in that continent. This trade 
rivalry was pithily described by James 
A. Farrell, chairman of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, when, at a 
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New York Stock Exchange. 


recent meeting of that organization, he 


stated: 


We have to work out plans for the future 
as a country which is one of the dominating 
economic factors in the world today. Half- 
hearted measures for the protection of 
American commercial interests will only 
encourage the growth of aggressive action 
and violation of agreements designed to 
shut Americans out of markets which 
formerly presented an open door. It is 
through foreign government action that 
major changes hostile to our interests as a 
trading nation are being brought about. 


But the paramount power of capital 
and money demands that the political 
efforts of the present Administration to 
revive the Monroe Doctrine be supple- 
mented by an economic policy aimed 
at incteasing our foreign loans through 
the export of capital goods on a long- 
term credit basis. This seems to be the 
most logical way of reversing the econ- 
omic inconsistency and political em- 
barrassment attendant to the net credi- 
tor status of the United States. 
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INVESTMENT and FINANCE 


Edited by OSCAR LASDON 


COMMON ERRORS IN PORTFOLIO MANAGEMENT 


By Ricuarp M. STERN 


GNORANCE of securities is not the 


only explanation for the unsuccess- 

ful management of investment port- 
folios. Neither is lack of experience 
with the bond markets! Neither does 
temptation to use the bond market for 
profit explain entirely the unhappy rec- 
ord. Ignorance, inexperience, and greed 
for profits may inflict incalculable dam- 
age. But within a soundly arranged 
banking structure, ignorance, inexperi- 
ence, and greed cannot create irrepar- 
able havoc. The banking structure itself 
would restrict the damage. Impaired 
capital funds, frozen long-term assets, 
and bank failures are the result, pri- 
marily, of the departure from simple 
fundamentals in arranging a bank’s re- 
sources in their proper proportions. The 
failure to adhere to the principles of 
conservative banking practice, the fail- 
ure to preserve liquidity and elasticity, 
the failure to limit long-term commit- 
ments to their proper ratios, causes 
much financial embarrassment. 


The Bond Portfolio and Banking 
Requirements 


The proportion of resources allotted 
to the cash position and to the second- 
ary reserve will always determine the 
banking as well as the investment 
policy. The specific amounts assigned 
to cash and to the secondary reserve 
will vary with each bank, and will de- 
pend upon the amount of demand de- 
posits, of time deposits, and of deposits 
of public funds. Simple conservative 
banking practice will determine the 
minimum amounts to be held in cash, 
or to be invested in short-term secu- 
rities, the secondary reserve. The 
amounts in loans. discounts, and mort- 
gages will be determined by local credit 


demands. Any monies that remain after 
these items have been cared for, con- 
stitute the funds available for invest- 
ment in long-term securities. It sounds 
so simple. But when the desire for 
larger income moves the banker to de- 
plete his minimum cash position, and 
to substitute long-term bonds with 
higher coupons for his cash or for his 
short-term securities, thus throwing his 
whole banking structure out of balance, 
he is merely inviting disaster. When 
the day of trouble arrives, he will at- 
tribute his difficulties to the unexpected 
decline of the bond market. Had he 
limited his commitments in long-term 
securities to those amounts dictated by 
his banking structure, he would have 
had. far less to fear from the bond 
market. 

The portfolio manager does not con- 
duct a department isolated and apart 
from the other activities of the bank. 
He is constantly guided by the neces- 
sity of adjusting his bond position to 
the rise and fall of deposits, to the cash 
requirements, and to the seasonal peak 
of loans. The banking structure is of 
paramount importance to him. The 
portfolio must dovetail into its needs. 
The bonds in the portfolio must be se- 
lected with a view to the liquidity and 
elasticity required for any bank. It is 
the neglect of these banking require- 
ments that lies at the root of the mis- 
takes most common in the selection of 
securities. 


The Nature of the Secondary Reserve 


It is unnecessary to explain here the 
reason for the existence of the second- 
ary reserve in any bank. Suffice it to 
say that it is the secondary reserve 
that provides both liquidity and elas- 
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ticity. It is therefore essential that the 
short-term securities which constitute 
the secondary reserve, be “money 
good” and without risk. There must 
be no uncertainty as to the payment of 
short-term bonds at maturity. These 
securities must rate almost as well as 
cash. They should be of maturities of 
five years and less, and the aggregate 
should average not longer than two 
years in maturity. They should be of 
the highest grade and readily market- 
able. Medium grade and substandard 
bonds of short maturities are not to be 
considered as part of the secondary re- 
serve. Violation’ of these principles is 
a constant source of trouble, for fre- 
quently enough, lower grade securities 
have not been paid at maturity. Exten- 
sions have been requested, or new ob- 
ligations have been proffered for the 
old securities. And the bank, having 
relied upon the promise to pay, finds 
that it has a long-term investment in- 
stead of a cash asset. The portfolio 
manager now has two problems instead 
of one. He has to provide the neces- 
sary cash by the sale of some other 
security, and he is compelled to re- 
adjust his portfolio to accommodate the 
new unasked-for entry. A single mis- 
take of this kind usually results in many 
problems. 


Composition of the Secondary Reserve 


The fact that the long-term Treasury 
issues may be rediscounted at par at 
the Federal Reserve Bank, has led many 
banks to believe that long-term Govern- 
ment bonds might be included in the 


secondary reserve. One bank had car- 
ried this erroneous belief to such an 
extreme that it had practically no 
short-term position, despite the fact 
that it had a large demand deposit of 
public funds, and insufficient cash to 
cover the item. The bank was depend- 
ing entirely, in case of necessity, upon 
the rediscount privilege, and, of course, 
upon the stability of the market for 
long-term Government bonds. Needless 
to say, such procedure is an open in- 
vitation to trouble. For ordinary bank- 
ing purposes, the long-term Government 
bond should not be permitted to replace 
the short-term bond in the secondary 


reserves. To regard any long-term 
bond as of equal importance to the 
short-term bond in the secondary re- 
serve, is to take a sheer gamble on the 
long-term bond market. Naturally, the 
rediscount privilege would be resorted 
to only if the long-term bond market 
should have a drastic decline. But a 
drastic decline would follow from such 
economic conditions as would bring 
about a rise in interest rates. The re- 
discount rate would rise concomitantly. 
And the privilege of borrowing against 
long-term Government bonds with low 
coupons in the face of a higher redis- 
count rate, might not prove beneficial 
after all. The whole concept of using 
long-term Government bonds as part of 
the secondary reserve is in violation of 
every principle of a well organized 
banking structure. It creates too many 
hazards. It may leave a bank stranded 
with a frozen long-term position just 
at the time when the bank might use 
the money so invested to better ad- 
vantage. Such procedure befits a for- 
tune teller, not a banker. 


The Long-Term Bond Position 


The position in long-term bonds 
should be the least important part of 
the portfolio, because it is the place 
for the employment of those funds 
which are available only after all other 
avenues of revenue have been exhausted. 
The decline in commercial loans has 
focused attention upon the income pro- 
ducing possibilities of the long-term 
bond. Emphasis upon long-term secu- 
rities has been the cause of much dam- 
age. The long-term bond should be 
the investing medium of last resort. It 
holds within itself the greatest threat 
and the gravest danger. Even the se- 
lection of long-term bonds of the high- 
est quality will not eliminate the dan- 
ger. Price fluctuations are wide. With 
the flotation of bonds bearing the lowest 
coupons in history, price fluctuations 
may become even wider. When a bank 
has not been able to sell its long-term 
bonds in anticipation of a decline in 
prices, it ig locked in its position as in 
a vise. To sell them may involve the 
impairment of capital funds. The bank 
is prevented, for years sometimes, from 
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utilizing the money thus invested for 
more productive purposes. The hazards 
of the long-term bond market involve 
risks not only for bank capital but also 
for depositors’ funds. The average port- 
folio manager buys long-term bonds for 
short-term investment, in the hope that 
he may be able to sell them before a 
change of trend occurs. The wise port- 
folio manager knows that he is likely 
to be mistaken as to the actual time 
when a decline in bond prices may be- 
gin. Hence, as the bond market rises, 
he constantly shifts his funds into 
shorter and shorter maturities. Then, 
if he should be caught in a market de- 
cline and has only a small position in 
long-term bonds, the bank cannot be 
hampered in its ordinary operations. In 


Geo. H. Mason, Gen. Mar. 


handling the long-term bond position, 
he is wisest who counts on making mis- 
takes, and reduces his risks as prices 
rise. 

The long-term bond position should 
bear a definite relationship to capital 
funds. By “capital funds” is meant the 
actual cash capital;—the balance re- 
maining after deducting the deprecia- 
tion in the bond list and the amount 
at which the banking house and fixtures 
are carried, from the total stated capi- 
tal, surplus, undivided profits, and other 
reserves. Under no conditions should 
the long-term position exceed three 
times the capital funds. Actually, it 
should be smaller. But this proportion 
allows for a decline of 33 1/3 per cent. 
in the bond market without an impair- 
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ment of deposits. Let it be understood 
that this rule includes Government 
bonds. When the money rate cycle re- 
verses itself, nothing will be immune, 
not even Government bonds. 

The U. S. Treasury.3’s of 1955-1951 
once sold in the low eighties, and the 
Liberty Bond 4’s sold below ninety. 
There is now all too much reliance 
upon our present system of monetary 
control as a “stabilizer” of the long- 
term money market. It is not to be for- 
gotten that legislation is not permanent, 
that administrations change, and that 
the present system can be voted out just 
as easily as it was created. Nor must 
it be forgotten that changes in the trend 
of markets are due primarily to the 
action of economic forces which, here- 
tofore, have proven themselves stronger 
and more effective than systems created 
by legislation. It is therefore unreason- 
able to assume that, regardless of eco- 
nomic conditions, present money rates 
always can be or will be maintained. 
The management of the position in 
long-term bonds requires close attention 
to those economic factors which influ- 
ence the fluctuations in money rates 
and, consequently, in bond prices. 

At the present moment of writing, 
prices for high grade bonds are at un- 
precedented high levels, and interest 
returns are the lowest in our history. 
A bank is under severe pressure in order 
to obtain adequate income. Any reduc- 
tion in the number of long-term bonds 
will serve only to diminish an already 
curtailed income account. Hence, it is 
difficult to convince a bank that it should 
be very cautious about its long-term 
position. The bank that holds an un- 
duly large proportion of long-term 
bonds should have a clear recognition 
of the risks involved. For, some day, 
interest rates will rise and bond prices 
will decline. The banker who takes or- 
dinary precautions, who is willing to 
punish himself in so far as income is 
concerned, may find that he will later 
be spared the punishment of capital 
losses. 


The Place of Corporate Bonds 


Generally, what has been said thus 
far has concerned itself primarily with 


the investment of funds made available 
from deposits. In the average commer- 
cial bank, whose entire deposits con- 
sist of demand money, whatever amounts 
of depositors’ funds are invested in 
bonds should be restricted to obliga- 
tions of the United States Government, 
and to state and municipal bonds of 
unquesioned character. Capital funds 
alone are available for investment in 
corporate bonds. In a bank which ac- 
cepts demand deposits only, the corpo- 
rate portfolio should never be in excess 
of the cash capital. Investment in cor- 
porate bonds should constitute the sole 
speculative indulgence in the bank’s in- 
vestment policy. Or, stating the prin- 
ciple in another way, whatever specula- 
tive elements enter into a_ bank’s 
investment program should be confined 
to capital funds only. This is not alto- 
gether true of a bank which has large 
deposits of time money upon which it 
pays interest. It may be possible, un- 
der such circumstances, to consider in- 
vesting a small portion of these savings 
accounts in corporate bonds. But, when 
such a policy is endorsed, the greatest 
care in selecting bonds of the highest 
quality should be exercised. The ad- 
visability of restricting the investment 
of savings funds to bonds of the highest 
character has been recognized by the 
states in imposing upon savings insti- 
tutions the safeguards of “legality.” 
This same theory must be applied in 
the investment of time money. The 
bank must impose upon itself severe 
restrictions, so that the speculative ele- 
ment, in so far as savings accounts are 
concerned, may be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

In corporate bonds, quality is the 
desideratum. It is in this group that 
temptation, cupidity, and desire for 
profit may intrude themselves into the 
bank’s investment policy. The history of 
what has occurred to those banks which 
permitted speculation to dominate 
policy, makes none too happy a record. 
Corporate bonds of the fourth classi- 
fication and lower should not exceed 
one-third of the capital funds. It would 
be better still, were the portfolio to ex- 
clude all bonds below the “A” grade. 
Just as a bank’s reserves constitutes a 
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protection to the bank’s capital, so the 
capital is the protective reserve for de- 
positors’ money. Capital is the reserve 
against those extraordinary losses from 
ordinary bank operations which cannot 
be absorbed by the annual income. To 
invest this reserve in bonds of specula- 
tive character is hardly consistent with 
conservative practice. A bank has quite 
enough risk in its local credits, without 
complicating its problems by speculat- 
ing in the bond market. 


Medium Grade Bonds 


The intention of all this is not to 
eliminate entirely the purchase of a 
limited number of medium grade secu- 
rities. There are a number of bonds, 
just below the highest grade, which are 
well worth having in the portfolio. But 
they are not worthy of purchase at high 
prices, or when the difference in yield 
between them and the best grades is 
small. Occasional opportunities do 
arise when they may be obtained at 
reasonable prices. The _ institutional 


bond purchaser generally resorts to me- 
dium grade securities as a measure of 
desperation at a time when the highest 


grade bonds yield but small returns. To 
obtain a better income, he will buy a 
medium grade security. And the sequel 
is always unhappy. Usually, he has 
purchased his medium grade bond at 
the peak price. When the bond market 
declines, it is just this type of security 
that feels the heaviest pressure. And 
then, when he needs cash, the purchaser 
either has to sell at a loss, or, if he 
cannot afford to take the loss, he is com- 
pelled to sell some other security. He 
then, perforce, retains the medium grade 
bond until it returns to its previous 
price level. That can mean years of 
waiting. Once again, the portfolio has 
to undergo a series of readjustments in 
order to accommodate to this problem. 
“Timing” is the most important factor 
in all bond purchases. But nowhere is 
it more important than in the consid- 
eration of those securities that are not 
of the highest quality. 

The selection of corporate bonds for 
the portfolio is no easy undertaking. 
Too many purchasers have been misled 
by “ratings” and by other easy “rule 


of thumb” methods of ascertaining 
standards. There is nothing that can 
take the place of a personal painstaking 
study of each security considered for 
the portfolio. There is, moreover, one 
principle of selection which should 
never be violated. In considering any 
bonds of a solvent corporation, it is 
essential to study the credit status of 
the corporation as a whole. If the last 
debenture of the corporation is not en- 
tirely secure, then it is unwise to pur- 
chase the first mortgage bonds. The 
sorry spectacle presented by the under- 
lying bonds of those railroads now in 
reorganization, should teach us that les- 
son permanently. From the point of 
view of a bank portfolio, mortgages are 
no better than the credit of the whole 
corporation. 


Portfolio Balance 


An investment portfolio consisting 
only of United States Treasury obliga- 
tions and of bonds of the highest grade, 
is not necessarily a well balanced port- 
folio. If its maturities are not adjusted 
to the requirements of the banking 
structure, it may hamper the bank in 
its regular routine of business. The 
proportions of the various types of 
bonds within the investment list may be 
out of balance. There are many other 
considerations which will determine 
whether or not a portfolio is suited to 
the special requirements of the indi- 
vidual bank. 

The portfolio can be built up only 
by one who acquaints himself thor- 
oughly with the peculiar needs of the 
bank, and arranges the bond list to 
meet those needs. What may be a splen- 
did portfolio for one bank. may be a 
severe handicap to some other institu- 
tion. There is no single standard by 
which all portfolios can be appraised. 
Their value is entirely dependent uvon 
the special ends which they are called 
upon to serve. The portfolio must al- 
ways be subordinated to other banking 
requirements. The investment super- 
visor who desires to make too good a 
record for the portfolio without con- 
sidering the balance of the bank’s busi- 
ness, may end his well intentioned ac- 
tivities by wrecking the bank. 
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FINANCIAL SITUATION ABROAD 


A MONTHLY SURVEY 


OLITICAL relations between some 
Pe the leading European countries 

continue strained, and the policy of 
appeasement, still firmly followed by 
the British Prime Minister, appears to 
be encountering difficulties. Lately, the 
tension has been between France and 
Italy respecting certain claims to 
French territory by Italy. In the face 
of existing huge budget deficits, both 
these countries have recently made large 
additional allocation of funds for mili- 
tary purposes. Great Britain proceeds 
with the program of national defense, 
adopted some time ago. France is evi- 
dently winning in the struggle to in- 
crease production. 


Affairs in Great Britain 


For November British exports reached 
the highest point for any month of the 
year, but they are still too small to 
offset the large volume of imports. Ac- 
cording to The Economist, British ex- 
ports have diminished by one-sixth in 
volume since 1929. But agreements 
with the Scandinavian countries have in- 
creased British exports, and a further 
gain is expected from the reciprocal 
trade treaty recently concluded with the 
United States. 


New capital issues for the first ten 


months of 1938 amounted to £176,972.,- 


000, compared with £242,003,000 for 
the same period in 1937. 


In its trade supplement of November 
26 The Economist regards the business 
situation as not unpromising, basing 
this opinion partly on the recovery tak- 
ing place in the United States. 

~ 
France, by devaluing the franc, has 
reduced its indebtedness to the Bank of 
France by 31,455 million francs. But 
there remains a balance of provisional 
advances amounting to 20,600 million 
francs. There has lately been a lower- 
ing of interest rates on national defense 
bonds from 4 per cent. to 3.5 per cent., 
and a reduction was also made on the 
rate carried by Treasury bonds. 

~ 


TuHE French ordinary budget for 1939 
is expected to balance, but in addition 
to the ordinary budget there is the capi- 
tal investment account calling for large 
outlays. Military expenditures are so 
large as to require a scaling down of 
public works projects. November for- 
eign trade returns showed exports in- 
creasing and imports remaining stable. 


— 


ITALY reported a trade deficit at the 
end of September of 956.6 million lire, 
against 2,684.2 million lire for the same 
period in 1937. 


Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 


Oslo, Norway 


Telegraphic address: 


Founded 1848. 


First established 
private bank in 
Norway 


BANKING BusINEss OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION TRANSACTED 


Kreditkassen 


Paid up capital 
and reserve funds 
Kr. 40,000,000 


New York Agents: 


The National City Bank, Guaranty Trust Company, Irving Trust Company and 
The Chase National Bank 
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CAPITAL 
Authorized P10,000,000.00 
Fully Paid P6,750,000.00 

(US$1.00=P2.00) 


CABLE ADDRESS: BANCO 


HEAD OFFICE: MANILA 


BRANCHES 
Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboanga 


BEILGHTY YBARS 
and more of experience and familiarity with local business conditions have placed our organization in an 
exceptionally favorable position to undertake commercial banking, fiduciary and trustee business of every 
description in a country which, like the Philippines, is developing rapidly and offers considerable oppor- 
tunities to the foreign importer, merchant and investor. 


We solicit the agency and collection business of foreign Banks. 


THE Argentine—according to a report 
from the Buenos Aires branch of the 
First National Bank of Boston—put up 
the official exchange selling rate from 
m$n 16 to m$n 17 per pound sterling. 
It was also announced that, from De- 
cember 1, permits must be requested 
for all imports whether paid for with 
official or free exchange. A few days 
later minimum prices were fixed of 7 
pesos per quintal (70 pesos per metric 
ton) for wheat and 13 pesos per quin- 
tal for linseed. In October, for the first 
time since June and for the fourth 
month this year, there was an export 
balance, the figure being m$n 9,296,180, 
which made the result for the 10 months 
an import balance of m$n 52,292,804 
as compared with an export surplus of 
m$n 762,575,035 in the same period of 
1937. As many importers are hurrying 
to bring in merchandise before the 
deadline date of December 31, it is 
probable that in the last two months 
of this year imports will again exceed 
exports in value. Foreign exporters, 
particularly in the United States, should 
be sure that a permit has been obtained 
before sending merchandise to Argen- 
tina during 1939. 
DENMARK exported agricultural prod- 
ucts in the first nine months of 1938 
to the value of Kr. 21,000,000 more than 
for the like period of 1937. During 
this period there was a slight falling 
off of industrial exports. 

The country’s revenues are running 
substantially ahead of expenditures. 


Inquiries and correspondence invited. 


Norway reports that the business re- 
cession in other European countries has 
been reflected in some branches of Nor- 
wegian industries, especially in ship- 
ping. But business remains in general 
quite normal. In the money market the 
supply of funds is exceptionally ample. 
~ 
FINLAND, in the twenty-two years of its 
independence, has made remarkable 
progress in practically every direction. 
This progress is shown in detail in an 
article in the November number of 
Unitas, published by Nordiska Foéren- 


ingsbanken, Helsingfors. 


TURKEY reports that the ordinary reve- 
nue for 1937-38 was Ltq. 24,350,000 
greater than for the preceding year. 
Cuina. recently obtained a loan of $25,- 
000,000 from the Export-Import Bank 


at Washington. The credit, it is de- 
clared, will be used for commercial pur- 
poses only, its object being to aid in 
the exportation of American agricul- 
tural and industrial products to China. 
THE NETHERLANDS foreign trade for the 
first half of 1938 was less favorable 
than for the same period in 1937. For 
the first half of 1938, the imports repre- 
sented 701,000,000 florins in value and 
exports 499,000,000 florins, compared 
with 746,000,000 florins as the value of 
imports and 532,000,000 exports for 
the first half of 1937. The decline in 
exports took place chiefly in the second 
quarter of 1938. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Martins Bank Limitep (Liverpool) .— 
Frederic Alan Bates has been elected 
chairman to succeed Sir Richard Holt, 
who retired to conserve his health. Mr. 
Bates is a director of several large 
steamship and financial corporations, 
and a partner in the banking business 
of Edward Bates & Sons. He has been 
a director in Martins Bank Limited 
since 1934, and deputy chairman since 


February, 1938. 


Roya Bank oF ScoTLAND (Edin- 
burgh).—The annual general court of 
proprietors was held on November 30. 
A report was submitted showing the 
affairs of the bank as of October 8. Two 
dividends were provided for out of the 
net earnings, both at the rate of 17 per 
cent. per annum. From these earnings 
£30,000 was written off bank premises 
accounts, a like sum allocated to the 
pension reserve fund, and £87,348 
added to the rest account, bringing that 


item up to £4,125,965. 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND AUSTRALIAN 
Bank Limitep (London).—At the or- 
dinary general meeting, held on Novem- 
ber 23, the annual report was read by 
F. C. Hounsfield, assistant manager, 
Mr. Shipston, the manager, being ab- 
sent on account of illness. From this 
report the following extract is taken: 


Turning now to the profit and loss ac- 
count, after deducting interest on Perpetual 
Stocks and after making a transfer to the 
credit of contingencies reserves, out of 
which reserves provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts has been made, the gross 
profit stands at £1,268,612, an increase over 
last year’s figure of £87,132. The greater 
part of this increase, however, is absorbed 
by increases in the expenses of management 
£51,317 and in income and other taxes £31,- 
347. The increases in the expenses of man- 
agement are largely beyond our control, be- 
ing due to statutory increases of salaries 
granted by court awards. The increase in 
income and other taxes is also, of course, 
unavoidable. 


BANKING NOTES 


Deducting the expenses from gross profit 
leaves us with a net profit for the year of 
£280,593, from which has been carried to 
reserve fund £15,000 and payment made of 
an interim dividend of 3} per cent., subject 
to United Kingdom -income tax, which ab- 
sorbed £82,687. This leaves £182,906, which 
with the amount of £305,978 brought into 
the account from last year, makes an avail- 
able balance of £488,884, which it is pro- 
posed to deal with as follows: 


To officers’ provident fund 

To a further dividend of 3} per 
cent., less United Kingdom in- 
come tax, making 7 per cent. for 
the year 

To contingencies reserves 

To bank premises 

Leaving a balance to be carried 
forward of 


£10,000 


86,187 
50,000 
35,000 


In conclusion I should like to take this 
opportunity of expressing on behalf of the 
board our appreciation of the valuable serv- 
ices rendered during the past year by our 
general manager, Mr. Ewing, by the chief 
inspector and the managers and staff in 
Australia and by Mr. Shipston, the man- 
ager and executive officers and staff in 
London. 


CuHaseE NATIONAL Bank (New York) .— 
This bank has opened a branch at Bal- 
boa, Canal Zone, supplementing its 
present branch banking facilities in the 
Panama Canal area at Cristobal, C. Z., 
and at Panama City and Colon in the 
Republic of Panama. 


© 


@ The highest honor awarded by the 


Republic of Ecuador, the National 
Order “Al Merito,” has been conferred 
upon G. Butler Sherwell, foreign repre- 
sentative of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York, in recognition 
of his services in behalf of that coun- 
try. Mr. Sherwell has been with the 
Manufacturers Trust since 1932 in 
charge of the bank’s business with 
Latin America, Spain and Portugal. 
Previously he was with the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 
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THE ability to write or dictate effective letters 
which win or keep friends, while accomplish- 
ing their purpose, is invariable with some. 
With others it is an uneven talent. Still others 
succeed only through persevering practice and 
experiences costly in friendship, time and 
money. 


Here is a book that is designed to help the 
personnel of your bank express themselves 
as ably in letters as in personal contact or 
vice versa. It gives a wealth of suggestion 
resulting from the author’s practical work 
with: the letter-writing efforts of officers, 
department heads and clerks in many repre- 
sentative banks. 


EFFECTIVE BANK LETTERS 


By Alice A. Kretschmar 


HIS book is the only training 
CONTENTS service published that is likely 
in Brief to improve bank letters. It has for 
its background years of practical 
experience with bank letter problems 
as encountered by the author in 
serving some of the country’s largest 
banks, in a professional capacity. 
The printed service is available 
to you in a loose-leaf book (which 
can be circulated in sections), at an 
investment of only $12. The first 
edition sold for five years at $25 to 
Construction and banks buying from one to sixty 
nti copies. 
Personality and Char- A complete table of contents and 
acter . a 
a random cross-section, short list of 


apie Bg eo . present users of this book will be 
rea en 


Foreword 
Model Letters 


Letter Forms and 
Charts 


Trite and Undesirable 
Expression 


Effective Beginnings 
Worthwhile Endings 


sent promptly on request. 
Everyday Letters 


f; the Fil ; i 
rom the Files Price $12 delivered 


Punctuation 
Helpful Books Bankers Publishing Company 
Index 465 Main Street 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


A presentation, in easily understandable form, of the Bank’s 
ANNUAL STATEMENT — 31st October, 1938 


LIABILITIES 
LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
Deposits : i : : Ser ae . $763,156,945.74 
Payable on demand and “after notice. 
Notes of the Bank in Circulation. : ‘ F , : .  22,542,921.50 
Payable on demand. 
Bills Payable = “ ; : , x g ‘ 149,848.31 
Time drafts issued and ‘outstending. 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding : $ 8,377,574.84 
Financial responsibilities undertaken on behalf of customers 
(see off-setting amount in “‘Resources’’). 
Other Liabilities to the Public. , : : 3,112,201.10 
Items which do not come under the foregoing headings. een Cate Beer eds 
Total Liabilities to the Public. ; ; ; : ; . $797,339,491.49 
LIABILITIES TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits and 
Reserves for Dividends. .  76,916,337.39 
This amount represents the shareholders’ "interest in the "Bank, over 
which liabilities to the public take precedence. 


Total Liabilities : P é ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; . $874,255,828.88 


RESOURCES 
To meet the foregoing Liabilities the Bank has 


Cash in its Vaults and Money on Deposit with Bank of Canada $ 88,225,623.35 

Notes of and Cheques on Other Banks . : -  $0,371,595.1S 
Payable in cash on presentation. 

Money on Deposit with Other Banks. hg E : .  33,943,063.62 
Available on demand or at short notice. : 

Government and Other Bonds and Debentures... - 440,736,820.55 
Not exceeding market value. The greater portion consists of gilt- 
edge securities which mature at early dates. 

Stocks ‘ P * R P ‘ ° ° Pe ° 159,651.75 
Industrial and ‘aher stocks. Not exceeding market value. 

Call Loans outside of Canada : .  21,493,005.38 
Secured by bonds, stocks and other negotiable securities of greater 


value than the loans and representing moneys quickly available with 
no disturbing effect on conditions in Canada. 


Call Loans in Canada. ; 3 5,374,980.29 


Payable on demand and secured by bonds ond stocks of greater 
value than the loans. 


Bankers’ Acceptances ‘ ‘ a : < i 30,579.85 
Prime drafts accepted by other banks. 
TOTAL OF QUICKLY AVAILABLE RESOURCES. , . $620,335,119.92 
(equal to 77.80% of all Liabilities to the Public) 
Loans to Provincial and Municipal Governments 
including School Districts . ; : - : ; .  37,015,594.19 
Other Loans : ; ‘ ; : 5 : : . 190,687,855.52 


To manufacturers, farmers, merchants and others, on conditions 
consistent with sound banking. 


Bank Premises . ; : 13,900,000.00 
Two properties only are carried in the names of holding companies; 
the stock and honds of these companies are entirely owned by the 
Bank and appear on the books at $1.00 in each case. All other of 
the Bank’s premises, the value of which largely exceeds $13,900,000, 
appear under this heading. 

Real Estate, and Mortgages on Real Estate Sold by the Bank 1,096,707.73 
Acquired in the course of the Bank’s business and in process of 
being realized upon. 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and Letters of Credit 8,377,574.84 
Represents liabilities of customers on account of Letters of Credit 
issued and Drafts accepted by the Bank for their account. 


Other Assets not included in the Foregoing . 2 ; : 2,842,976.68 
Making Total Assets of . ‘ ‘ ‘ , F . $874,255,828.88 

to meet payment of Liabilities to the Public of 797,339,491.49 

leaving an excess of Assets over Liabilities to. the Public of $ 76,916,337.39 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 Wall Street: - - - A. J. L. Haskell, G. R. Ball, L. L. Sinclair, Agents 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 27 South La Salle Street: . A. Macpherson, Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Bank of Montreal (San Francisco), 333 California Street: - F. G. Woods, President 
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Current conditions in Canada 


HE Monthly Letter of the Bank of 
Montreal dated December 22, 1938, 

- comments as follows on the Ca- 
nadian situation: 

“The date for the reassembling of 
the Federal Parliament has been fixed 
for January 12, and its first important 
business will be the consideration of 
the trade agreement with the United 
States. There have been suggestions 
that the Government should take steps 
to prevent countries where low produc- 
tion costs prevail from reaping benefits, 
through the agency of most-favored-na- 
tion clauses in trade treaties, from the 
reductions in the Canadian tariff result- 
ing from the new agreement. The 
President of the United States on No- 
vember 25 proclaimed the trade agree- 
ments between Canada and the United 
States and between the United Kingdom 
and the United States. The duty con- 


cessions of each agreement, except where 
otherwise stated, are to become pro- 


visionally effective on January 1, 1939, 
and that with Canada will come defi- 
nitely into force when ratification of it 
has been exchanged for a copy of the 
proclamation made in the United States. 
Meanwhile the excise tax of 3 per cent. 
imposed by Canada remains effective un- 
til repealed by Parliament. 

“Federal revenues for the year to 
date are not much under those for the 
first eight months of the last fiscal year, 
ordinary revenue standing at $358,006,- 
000, which compares with $359,468,000. 
Total ordinary expenditures in the eight 
months amount to $263,081,000 com- 
pared with $257,358,000. 

“A substantial upturn in current 
loans was revealed in the report of the 
chartered banks for the month of Octo- 
ber, these loans being $20,000,000 
higher than in September and $78,000,- 


000 above the figure for October of last, 


year. In the same month call loans in 
Canada increased $6,000,000 as com- 
pared with September but were $15,- 
000,000 under the October, 1937, total. 
Marked increases over the September 


figures were shown in deposit accounts. 
Bank debits for November amounted to 
$2,965,000,000 as compared with $2,- 
925,000,000 in November, 1937.” 


REVIEWING general conditions in its 
Monthly Commercial Letter for Decem- 
ber, the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
said that the uptrend in industrial op- 
erations was continuing—the most no- 
ticeable improvement being in the auto- 
motive trades. The decline in steel 
production, which began in March, and 
which attained large proportions during 
the summer, has now been reversed. The 
most active season for export trade is 
drawing to a close with better results 
than were expected. The combined value 
of exports in September and October, 
$209,000,000, exceeded by $12,000,000 
that of the corresponding months of 
1937, notwithstanding the higher prices 
for most commodities which prevailed 
in the latter period. 

The Letter says that the new trade 
treaty arranged between Canada and 
the United States has had a generally 
favorable reception. It is realized, of 
course, that various secondary indus- 
tries will meet in their home market 
with greater competition from manufac- 
turers abroad and therefore that some 
readjustments will be necessary in 
Canadian industrial life. But it is also 
apparent that the primary industries, 
while surrendering some of the British 
trade preferences they have enjoyed for 
years past, will have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to regain a large part of the 
American markets they lost through the 
trade restrictions enacted by the United 
States in 1930 and 1932. 


GoLp production in Canada continues 
to increase. It is pointed out by the 
Royal Bank of Canada that in 1937, for 
the third consecutive year, an all-time 
Ligh record in the production of gold 
was established, -at 4,096.215 fine 
ounces. During the first eight months 
of 1938 3,051,081 ounces were produced 
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as compared with 2,672,812 ounces dur- 
ing the he corresponding period of of 1937. 


ia 


THE rising trend of ia ME: loans 
in Canada, the widespread... influence 
upon its industrial and commercial en- 
terprises- expected from the tri-partite 
trade treaties and prospective stimula- 
tion of Canadian manufacturing indus- 
tries by British armament orders were 
brought to the attention of Bank of 
Montreal stockholders at the recent an- 
nual meeting by Sir Charles Gordon, 
president, and G. W. Spinney, joint gen- 
eral : manager. 

Although it has been a year of great 
uncertainty in respect to the immediate 
future, and a year consequently of 
some hesitancy in business, Sir Charles 
said that the volume of the bank’s com- 
mercial loans had shown a measurable 
increase. Standing at ‘$178,700,000, 
the bank’s current loans and discounts 
in Canada show an increase of $27,- 
800,000 over last year and $47,900,000 


over two''years ago. 


Reviewing the trade treaties recently 
signed by the representatives of the 
United’ Kingdom and Canada, Sir 
Charles declared that they provide the 
most dramatic demonstration yet given 
of Canada’s position. as the natural 
liaison between Great Britain and the 
United States. These treaties, he said, 
will affect in more or less degree every 
industrial and commercial enterprise in 
the Dominion. 


“Without Canada’s codperation,” he 
added, “the agreement niaking _ for 
closer commercial codperation between 
the two largest English speaking na- 
tions, so important at this juncture in 
world affairs, would not have been pos- 
sible. Canada has given that codpera- 
tion, not without sacrifices and not 
without some misgivings as to what 
these. sacrifices may portend. Partly 
as compensation for ‘ giving’ way, ‘to 
American producers in_ the British 
market and partly as compensation for 
a lowering of our tariffs all along the 
line in favor of American manufactures, 
Canada has. received advantages in the 
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American market for a wide variety of 
the products of the farm, the forest, the 
fisheries’ afi) the mines. Primary pro- 
ducers in every province have long de- 
sired this freer access to the great 
market to the south, and we all‘ hope 
that the advantages which it offers to 
them will result in such a general in- 
crease in the purchasing power of the 
nation as to offset the added’ competi- 
tion which many manufacturing indus- 
tries will be called upon to face.” 

Among the more immediate factors 
destined to have a stimulating effect 
upon Canada’s manufacturing indus- 
tries, Sir Charles informed the bank’s 
stockholders, is the prospect of the 
country contributing to the armament 
requirements of Great Britain. Con- 
tracts already have been negotiated, he 
reported, and it is hoped that additional 
business will follow. 

Although the recurrent crises in 
Europe, the situation in the Orient and 
the depression in the United States have 
all combined to give a setback to 
Canada’s export trade, Sir Charles re- 
ported that business throughout the 
Dominion during the past year had been 
satisfactory!’ Most industries, he said, 
had maintained a fair rate of produc- 
tion, with the marked activity of mining 
contributing in increasingly important 
measure to the welfare of many sub- 
sidiary enterprises from coast to Coast. 
Grain crops were the largest since 1932 
and of high quality, and the harvest 
resulted in a marked improvement in 
railway traffic. 

In his address as joint general 
manager, G. W. Spinney, pointed out 
that, as custodians of savings, banks 
and large investment companies were 
seriously concerned about the constant 
upward trend of government and muni- 
cipal debts. While admitting that deficit 
financing in certain cases during de- 
pression years was unavoidable, he said 
that if public credit was to be pre- 
served it was clear that the “pay as 
you go” principle should be re-estab- 
lished as quickly as possible and appro- 
priate measures taken to pay off the 
debts already incurred. 
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ADVERTISING and PUBLICITY 


Edited by MALCOLM DAVIS 


Publie relations 
... As of December 31, 1999 


NEASY lies the thorny crown of 

history. upon the  forecaster’s 

fevered brow. Still, crystal gaz- 
ing seems to be in vogue, so we are 
going to take a few pot shots at the 
future with our own Buck Rogers time- 
jumping contraption. If our hopeful 
prognostications fall by the wayside, at 
least theyll find plenty of company 
there. 

In the world of tomorrow, bank pub- 
lic relations will be an accepted func- 
tion of our economic system. It will 
be accepted to such an extent that every- 
thing a banker does will be keyed in, 
one way or another, with a working 
understanding of public opinion. This 
understanding will be second nature to 
him because a social awareness has been 
part of his training. 

Thus, in 1999, there will be no need 
to talk so much about the value of pub- 
lic relations. The deed will supplant 
the ballyhoo now necessary to vitalize 
the subject. 

This will be true of employees as well 
as officials. By 1999, the employees 
will really be getting a break. It won’t 
be necessary to pump the employees full 
of high sounding phrases and force them 
to treat bank customers like human be- 
ings. Employees will do this as a mat- 
ter of course because they will work 
in an atmosphere, that will instill the 
proper attitude simply by being exposed 
to it. The high ‘pressure public rela- 
tions hypodermic needle how in use will 
have served its purpose and become a 
relic. Hau 

Some of: the factors which will help 
achieve this happy state of affairs will 
be adequate wages, group insurance, 
pensions, and promotions based upon a 


-word will be final. 


compromise between length of service 
and ability to perform. When times are 
hard, wages will not be cut on one day 
and dividends increased the day after. 
Instead, the dividends may have to: be 
reduced, but at least the bank can boast 
about maintaining its wage scale. 

In 1999, the individual in charge of 
the bank’s public relations will be a 
bank officer and will be accorded an 
equal standing among other bank’ offi- 
cials. His particular talents and his 
specialized training will be recognized 
and, in his own sphere of influence, his 
His advice and 
counsel will command a salary com- 
mensurate: with the importance of his 
work. 

In 1999, banks will be setting aside 
a certain sum of money each year for 
public relations work. This sum will 
not jump up and down like a fright- 
ened thermometer, but will. be just as 
steadily budgeted as the other expenses 
like rent, supplies, heat and salaries. 
Banking thought will realize that pub- 
lic relations means unceasing effort, ap- 
plied to a passing parade, and directing 


‘the energies of highly explosive stuff 


—the emotional thinking of those mak- 
ing up the bank’s community. It will 
also be realized that people continue 
to think in good times and bad. If 
anything, they think harder in bad times 
than good. 

In 1999, these general principles and 
procedures will be practiced by all 
banks instead of by a scattered few as 
at present. It will no longer be neces- 


sary to urge bankers.to take the mys- 
_tery out. of, banking..because the major- 


ity of peovle will: be. using a_ wide 
variety of bank services and the mys- 
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teries of expounded theory will then be 
dissolved in the crucible of practical 
experience. And finally, most banks 


will belong to the Financial Advertisers 
Association, or its 1999 equivalent, be- 
cause it will be realized that public 
relations constantly change and _ that 
only through a codperative, unified ef- 
fort can the mental tools necessary to 
cope with such changes be kept sharp. 


If these developments don’t take 
place, there will be a slightly different 
set-up. For unless the banks do these 
things for themselves, the government 
will be doing these things for them—by 
1999, 


We regret to report that at this point 
our Buck Rogers time-jumping contrap- 


tion exploded. 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Money Merchandising 


ROUNDING out its credit facilities, The 
Cleveland Trust Company (Cleveland, 
Ohio) presents two new lending serv- 
ices—a loan plan and a purchase plan. 
Announcement of these plans was made 
in a seven-column newspaper advertise- 
ment, published in three Cleveland 
newspapers. A model of compact com- 
pleteness, the ad left no questions un- 
answered concerning the scope of the 
new services. 

Through short, explanatory para- 
graphs, each with an appropriate illus- 
trative sketch, the various ways of bor- 
rowing money under each of the two 
plans is disclosed in the ad. Money 
may be obtained under the loan plan 
through co-signer loans; automobile 
loans; executive loans; collateral loans; 
and F. H. A. loans. Under the pur- 
chase plan, the money is employed to 
buy new and used cars, or home ap- 
pliances. 

The advertisement points out that 
“both plans are available to non-cus- 
tomers as well’ as customers” of the 
bank, and that payments as well as 
applications for loans may be made at 
any one of the bank’s fifty convenient 
offices. The locations of these offices is 
listed. 

The advertisement offers a free folder 
which gives complete details of the new 
lending services and states that the 
folder is available -at all branches. 

In the section of the ad which ex- 
plains about the purchase plan, there 
is a notice to all dealers reading, “Bank- 
ing service and financial service now 
available from one source. Automobile 


and equipment dealers are invited to 
secure benefits of the Cleveland Trust 
Purchase Plan, which includes every 
helpful and essential accommodation.” 

Tied in with the advertising, special 
broadsides were mailed to automobile 
dealers and to dealers in household ap- 
pliances. These were “personalized” 


ROCRDING OUT TOUR BABES CREST FactLitics 
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Having developed two new lending 
services, The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany announces their availability 
with the above seven-column news- 
paper advertisement. A model of 
compact completeness, the ad explains 
the services in detail and presents 
other essential information regarding 
them. Folders, direct mail, state- 
ment stuffers and explanatory broad- 
sides to automobile and appliance 
dealers helped round out this mod- 
ernly-merchandised effort. 
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An abundance of white space, short copy pointed sharply, and illustrative eye- 
catchers result in these distinctive ads published by the State-Planters Bank & Trust 
Company. Enchanted by their effective simplicity, we let them speak for themselves. 


for each of the two groups, but contain 
essentially the same information. They 
point out that the purchase plan will 
contribute towards easier merchandis- 
ing, better customer relations, higher 
percentage of repeat business, and so 
on. Nine advantages of the purchase 


plan and its relation to retail sales are 
listed. 

The broadsides also invite dealers to 
use the bank’s credit facilities for their 
own operating needs. Such facilities 
now include “a new service never be- 
fore available.” That is, the bank is 
in a position to furnish statistical data 
as to “your market, customer buying 
habits, etc., on all types of time-pay- 
ment buyers.” 

It is further pointed out that the 
institution has developed a combination 
banking-finance company service which 
greatly extends its facilities so as to 
satisfy individual and business needs. 
And it promises to render an imme- 
diate decision on any problem. 

Moreover, the broadsides state that 
future advertising by the bank of these 
lending services will urge Clevelanders 
to “buy now.” 

Well, let’s see what we have here. We 
have a bank devising credit services for 
the man-on-the-street. The extension of 
these services is promoted through large 
newspaper advertising which stimulates 


interest, explains the services offered, 
shows how the services may be used, 
and thus creates the desire to use them. 
The advertising is supported by other 
implements such as direct mail, ex- 
planatory folders, statement stuffers, 
and so on. Furthermore, dealer coép- 
eration is stimulated through special 
broadsides which slant the new plans 
down the groove of the dealer’s own 
interests. 

Here, indeed, is a well rounded en- 
deavor, utilizing the art of modern mer- 
chandising to build a mass consumer 
acceptance of new credit facilities. 


~~ 


White Space De Luxe 


Mucu has been written about the effec- 
tive use of white space, but rarely has 
this commodity been used to such good 
effect as in the recent ads issued by the 
State-Planters Bank & Trust Company 
(Richmond, Va.) Two of these ads are 
illustrated herewith. As published in 
Richmond newspapers, they measured 
10 inches by 12 inches, and roughly 
four-fifths of this was just plain white 
space. But they get their message 
across with a wallop. 

One ad has only a_ photographic 
illustration of a man’s face, the bank’s 
seal, with the copy in between. Copy 
reads, “Almost everything I buy carries 
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Is It True That Banks 
Have ‘Tightened Up’ on Loans? 


As @ matter of fact bonks hove more money » 
to lend, ore more eager to lend #, ond ore, 
meveng more dingently 10 mote loons today 
thon in any previous penod of Amercon 

ing hustory: The most importont tunchon of@ 
commercial bonk « lending money |! alse 
its chiet source of income. Bonks know That 
sound loons promote the growth of busmess ond 
industry 9 the commundy and make possible 
creosed employment Whot ss helptul to the com 
munty certonly 4 good for the bonks The First 
Notional Bonk a St Lous conhnues to welcame 
eophcahens fer sound loons -lorge or small — 
from busmess concerns or individuals You moy 


Banks Are Not Only Willing 


But Anxious To Make Loans 


Never before have commercial banks 
had such large amounts of idle funds. 
The lending of money by bonks is 
their chief source of income and just 
@s important to them as the sale of 
goods by merchants Banks ore anx- 
ious to lend money but they cannot 
create a demand for loans. Nor con 
they afford to make unsound loans. 
The First Notional Bank in St. Louis is 
making loans to business —large and 
small-and to worthy individuals for 
useful purposes. If this Bank can serve 


BANK LOANS 


For Business, Industry, and Individeals 


Banks have made loans to business, 
banking was established. Bonks al- 
ways desire to increase their volume 
of loans to their full capacity. The First 
National Bank in St. Louis is not only 
willing to end, but is actively seeking 
foens, We do not try to find reasons 
‘fer not granting loans; on the contrary, 
we always approach an application 
for @ loan with the hope that we can 
gront it. If you can use money profit- 
‘ably in your business, or for individual 


be sure that here you requeement: will recewe 
mow corehul conmderaton of oll tes 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


you it will be more than glad to do 
$0. Inquiries are solicited. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


purposes, we shall be glad to talk the 
matter over with you 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


1 ST. LOUIS ! 1 ST. Louts j WN ST. Lous 


Broodwey - Locust - Otve 


The above advertisements combat the prevailing public misunderstanding regarding 

the willingness of banks to lend money. Here is a frank, simple and accurate in- 

terpretation of the bank’s point of view—yet the copy winds up with a sales hook 
{ as a challenge to both bélievets and non-believers. 


a well-known name; so do the checks I 
give in payment—they’re drawn on 
State-Planters Bank & Trust Company.” 

The other simply presents an illus- 
trative sketch of man and wife peering 
fondly at ‘their. youngster who sits in a 
crib. Copy. reads, “He’ll have to work 
for his money ‘when he grows up. We 
can’t make him rich. But he'll have 
the right sort of start—This is assured 
by our savings account at  State- 
Planters.” 

White space de luxe—it could act as 
a tonic to many an advertising cam- 
paign. 


‘Banks Hungry for Loans 


ANOTHER voice in the wilderness of 
misunderstanding has been raised by 
the First National Bank (St. Louis, 
Mo.) through a series of ads reaching 
the, citizens of St. Louis, telling them 
the truth about bank loans. 

This series presents the bank’s side 
of the argument. The ads tell, in simple, 
accurate phrases, the bald facts regard- 
ing the natural desire that banks have 
to: lend money. 

Brought to the light of day are the 
shibboleths that banks have always 
made loans, and as many as possible; 
that loans are the chief source of in- 
come; that banks realize . that’ sound 
loans promote community growth and 
thus, in time, promote the bank’s 


igrowth} too; that banks can’t make un- 


sound loans; that “The First National 
Bank in St. Louis is making loans to 
husiness—large and small—and to 
worthy individuals for useful purposes.” 
-“Typical of the series herewith illus- 
trated, is the ad headed, “Is It True 
That Banks Have ‘Tightened Up’. on 
Loans?” No!” Copy reads: 


As a matter of fact banks have more 
money to lend, are more eager to lend it, 
and are striving more diligently to make 
loans today than in any previous period of 
American history. The most important 
function of a commercial bank is lending 
money. It also is its chief source of in- 
come. Banks know that sound loans pro- 
mote the growth of business’ and industry 
in the community, and make possible in- 
creased employment. What is helpful to 
the community certainly is good for the 
banks. The First National Bank in St. Louis 
continues to welcome applications for sound 
loans—large or small-—from business con- 
cerns or individuals. You may be sure that 
here. your requirements will receive most 
careful consideration at all times. 


Sidelights and Shadows 


“The Background of Happiness—in 
thousands of homes this year” is the 
heading and general theme of a Christ- 
mas Club ad by-the Fidelity Union 
Trust Company (Newark, N. J.) Illus- 
tration depicts a family scene made 
merry ‘by-a Fidelity Union. Christmas 
Club Check. This year the -bank dis- 
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tributed: :.$1,050,000 to 19,000. indi-. 
vidual members of-its 1938. Christmas 
Club. so. the illustration speaks: for a 
good many smiling family groups. 
Striking: while the iron is hot, the ad 
boosts its 1939 club. membership . ~ ~ 
The sixth in the series of. historical 
calendars published by the: Home Sav- 
ings Bank of Boston (Mass.): tells in 
words and picture the story of Boston’s 
famous. :Tremont House. «From 1829- 
1894 this. renowned. hostelry:: was _pat- 
ronized ‘by the cream of theatrical, 
financial,: political and military: folk 
from all parts of the world. The bank 
has also issued a leaflet which presents 
the inn’s gay history in greater detail 

Quicker than you can say “Win- 
chell, ” the Citizens Safe Deposit Com- 
pany (Providence, R. I.) rushed an ad 
into Providence newspapers and capital- 
ized on the Orson Welles radio scare. 
“Be Ready for the Next Invasion From 
Mars,” heralds the ad, followed by, “or 
for other unforeseen contingencies.” 
The way to accomplish this comforting 
prepiikedness, of course, is to store one’s 
valuables in the company’s modern 
vaults. 


A recent newspaper campaign of The 


Brooklyn Savings Bank . (Brooklyn, 
N..Y.) presented, as its basic theme, 
the success attained le average persons 
through regular saving Various ads 
showed how better ‘cbs were landed, 
homes furnished, around-the-world 
trips financed, and so on. Each of 
these ramifications represents a goal 
almost universally desired, yet the goals 
are within reach of the person with 
average income who practices thrift. 
Copy was direct, the layout eye-catch- 
ing yet dignified... . The newest idea in 
statement stuffers comes from the. Har- 
vard Trust Company (Cambridge, 
Mass.) in the form of four-page, single- 
fold leaflets measuring 4 inches by 5 
inches. First page is all illustration; 
second page entirely blank; third page 
copy and signature; ‘last page states the 
bank’s membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. Each folder 
presents one ‘ofthe bank’s services. 
Some of the services so presented are: 
Bank loans; collections; savings; 


traveler’s : checks; safe: deposit; pay- 
rolls; checking accounts; and others 
... “No Buts or Ifs—When You. Pay 
by Check” headlines an ad: of The 
Broad Street. National Bank (Trenton, 
N. J.) -which explains -further::-how:.a 
cancelled check is certified proof.:.of 
payment made; how other bookkeeping 
is unnecessary when check-book stubs 
provide clear, simple and. conyenient 
records of: each transaction . .:.| Citizens 
of. Jacksonville, Florida, have ‘heen 
learning about taxes—who: ‘pays ithem 
and. where they go to—through educa- 
tional ads signed by Jacksonville’s 
Florida National Bank. The: municipal 
budget, municipal payrolls, and, com- 
parative costs of .municipal: govern- 
ments were among the topics dev veloped 
by this campaign. 


Humanizing the business of banking 
is a difficult task, but the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company (New York City) 
approaches the problem directly in,.an 
ad, the heading of which reads, “Bank- 
ing has a HUMAN side.” The ‘sub- 
heads carry the theme further with, 
“The human side of a commercial 
loan”; “The human side of trust and 
estate administration.” Copy explains 
how and why. For example, the human 
side of personal loans is that borrowers 
use the money for emergencies, medical 
expenses, education, home improve- 
ments anid “other needs intimate to their 
lives.” . .. Under the trade name 
“Bancplan,” installment lending serv- 
ices to customers: of banks in the Banc- 
Ohio system are packaged in current 
advertising of these banks. Services 
rendered include: Automobile purchase 
loans; automobile collateral loans; 
character loans; collateral loans; mert- 
gage loans; F. H. A. loans ... A 
recent ad in the “Know Irvington In- 
dustry” campaign, presented ‘by The 
Irvington National Bank (Irvington, 
N. J.) tells the story of the Claudius 
Ash Sons & Company, a concern whieh, 
for more than eighty years, has ‘been 
manufacturing dental rubbers. The 
product is sold throughout the world to 
the dental profession and is used in the 
construction of false teeth. Last para- 
graph in the ad reads, “Smiling faces 
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throughout the world exhibit this prod- 
uct of Irvington.” . . 

Advertisements published by the Bank 
of Montreal (head office in Montreal, 
Canada) have been boosting the dis. 
tribution of the bank’s excellent educa- 
tional booklet, “Your Bank and How 
You May Use It.” With layman’s lan- 
guage, the booklet explains various 
banking services and how they are 
applied to a variety of human wants. A 
supplement of this booklet, “A Bit 
About Banking,” is for school children. 
Simply written in story form, the sup- 
plement outlines banking fundamentals 
and is delightfully illustrated by draw- 
ings done in the best eight-year-old 
cartoon technique. . . 

Another bank joins the ranks of those 
who are advertising the fact that they 
want borrowers. Giving weight to its 
assertions, the First National Bank (At- 
lanta, Ga.) includes in the ad a table 
showing the number of loans made in 
a ten-month period; the total amount 
of the loans; the smallest loan ($50) ; 
the largest loan ($750,000); and the 
average loan ($1,089). 

The Farmers Deposit National Bank 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.) whose slogan, “Be- 
hind the Enduring Institution—Success- 
ful Customers,” is featured in each of 
its advertisements, pays tribute in a 
timely ad to “The Railroads—Their 
Contribution.” Facts brought out are: 
Since 1920, American railroads have 
paid $44 billion in wages, have spent 
$30 billion for capital improvements 
and supplies (thereby putting more 
than $25 billion into the pay envelopes 
of other workers), have paid $5 billion 
in cash dividends, and $5.7 billion in 
taxes. The figures support the ads clos- 
ing statement that “The welfare of the 
railroads is a matter of vital concern 
to every American.” 


Notes and News 


Down in Leesburg, Fla., local high 
schoolers are acquiring a better under- 
standing of banking through the alert 
efforts of that city’s First National 
Bank. Initiating an educational pro- 
gram among students of the Groveland 


High School, the bank’s officials first 


distributed the A. B. A. question-and- 
answer booklet about banking. This 
was followed a short time later by a 
visit of the student body to the bank 
itself. The students were conducted 
through the various banking depart- 
ments. Questions about banking were 
readily answered by actual demonstra- 
tion of bank facilities and services at 
work. Following the demonstration, the 
youngsters were exposed to a few short 
speeches and introduced to the bank’s 
personnel. The aura of good feeling 
was further generated by the capping 
climax—as guests of the bank, the 


students attended the movies which 
were topped off by a round of sodas. 


ANOTHER student education effort is 
being made by The Irvington National 
Bank, Irvington, N. J. This institution 
is sponsoring an essay contest among 
students of a local high school on 
“Banks—What They Do.” The winner 
will be awarded a $5 bank account. The 
contest is an outgrowth of an explana- 
tory talk to the student body given by 
Erwin O. Meeh of the bank’s staff. In 
turn, Mr. Meeh’s talk was one of a series 
sponsored by the public education com- 
mittee of the Essex County Chapter of 
the A. I. B. 


Tue Bank for Savings, New York City, 
has a reputation for unusual lobby 
displays. Boosting this reputation, it 
recently held a Hobby Show on its 
main banking floor which exhibited the 
hobbies of the bank’s staff. An amaz- 
ing variety of exhibits testified to the 
equally amazing talents of the em- 
ployees. The displays ranged from a 
scale model of the Queen Mary to a 
model of a country home; from nine 
point, 370 pound antlers to duelling 
swords and dolls; from hand made rugs 
to embroidery. We’d like to see more 
banks develop “hobby lobbies.” 


BANK presidents, too, have hobbies. Be- 
fore us is an official letter signed by the 
president of a large Boston bank which 
outlines with simple dignity and pre- 
cise brevity the necessity of charting a 
modern plan for estate administration 
and conservation. Before us also is an 
unofficial folder describing a book 
written by the same man, published by 
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Houghton Mifflin Company. The book, 
“Sport in Norfolk County,” is printed 
‘on “antique wove paper, bound: in 
bottle-green buckram with black and 
gold stamping.” The man is Allan 
Forbes, president of the State Street 
Trust Company, and widely known as 
a leading sportsman as well as the author 
of a number of historical brochures. 


A NEw series of six booklets, designed 
in interesting fashion to help bank em- 
ployees to discuss and interpret, fairly 
and constructively, current questions 
about money and banking, has been 
made available by the public education 
committee of the American Bankers 
Association. The series is the newest 
contribution to the Association’s efforts 
towards constructive customer relations. 
Titles of the booklets are: The Ameri- 
can System of Free Enterprise; Free 
Enterprise and Democracy; How Banks 
Serve Their Communities; Every-Day 
Questions About Money (managed 
money); Every-Day Questions About 
Money (inflation and deflation); and, 
Is There a Future for Banking? 


Winpow boxes planted with ivy, and 


dwarf evergreen boxwood shrubs have 
been placed in all eight windows of the 
Morris Plan Bank, Richmond, Va. 
The floral theme is further developed 
inside the bank’s doors, for there the 
eye is greeted with a large vase of 
assorted cut flowers. This is true of 
the bank’s four branches as well as the 
main office. Standing orders have been 
placed with local florists to deliver 
fresh flowers every other day. A pleas- 
ant arrangement, indeed, for both flor- 
ists and the bank’s customers. 


“Six Years of Constructive Service to 
Industry and Labor” is the title of a 
booklet which tells the story of New 
York City’s Federation Bank and Trust 
Company and this bank’s unique con- 
tribution to social and labor problems. 
The bank, under the leadership of Jere- 
miah D. MacGuire, offers a most un- 
usual service which is indeed unique in 
contemporary banking. Outlining this 
service, the booklet relates: 

“It is the bank’s practice wherever a 
client, either business man or labor 
union, is having trouble in the matter 


of employer-employee relationships, to 
call together the parties to the mis- 


‘understanding and let them straighten 


it out around a table in the bank. Owned 
and directed by industry and labor, 
Federation is in a position to bring 
about arbitration at the request of one 
of its customers. 

“We believe that the progress this 
bank has made in a relatively few years 
shows that it has been justified in its 
policy of combining in its management 
both business men and labor represen- 
tatives who, sympathetic to mutual 
problems, here céoperate with that har- 
mony which alone is the answer to in- 
dustrial strife.” 


A sIx-PAGE folder is being distributed 
by the Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, Mass., which, in table form, 
shows “How Sales of Capital Assets 
Affect Federal Income Taxes.” - This 
applies to individuals and fiduciaries 
only, not to corporations. The last four 
pages of the folder present the tables 
which are complete enough, yet simple 
enough, to satisfy the most exacting. A 
heading on the second page reads, “Do 
Tax Problems Trouble You?” Looks 
like the Ides of March were just 
around the corner again. 


THE banks of Milwaukee have joined 
in an educational and promotional radio 
campaign in that city with a series of 
thirteen half-hour programs scheduled 
for as many Sunday evenings over 
WTMJ, The Milwaukee Journal station. 

The programs, essentially quality 
music, employ the special series of 
recordings made by the American 
Bankers Association and adopted at 
the Houston convention. 

Spotlighted in these recordings, 
which feature the light and semi-classi- 
cal music of Nathaniel Schilkret’s or- 
chestra, are clever dramatic playlets 
built around “The White Family” and 
which depict the banker’s solution of 
financial problems of individuals and 
firms, selling the public on the broad, 
constructive help the modern bank 
affords the community which it serves. 

The programs are being localized 
through personal interviews by Bob 
Heiss, WTMJ’s master of ceremonies, 
with individuals from Milwaukee banks 
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who ‘réveal sidelights about their’ jobs 
‘which’ reflect: sound ' banking: spractice 
for the enlightenment of: ‘the listehing 
publie. tue 
The program, Seen as ‘Musical 
Favorites,” was scheduled on WTMJ at 
8 to 8:30 ''o’clock, Sunday nights, fol- 
lowing the Sunday. Varieties with 
Charlie McCarthy, to take advantage of 
the largest ready-made audience | pos- 


sible. 


THE Mutual Savings Banks (Group 
IV) of Manhattan, Bronx and West- 
chester, N. Y., have been telling the 
mutual savings story in codperative ad- 
vertising for the past three years. The 
effectiveness of these advertisements has 
been recorded because each has been 
tested the day after it appeared in the 
newspapers. 

‘People were stopped on the streets 
by trained investigators. Those who 
said théy had read the paper the day 
before were shown the savings banks 
ad. They were asked if they remem- 
bered having seen and read it. For 
each test, about 350 people were inter- 
viewed—an equal number of men and 
women. For comparison, three or four 
-other bank advertisements appearing in 
the same issue of the paper were also 
tested. The average recognition of other 
bank advertising was 23.4 per cent. 
The average recognition of the savings 
banks advertising ranged from 25.5 per 
cent. to;,51.5 per cent. 

Bank\advertising men elsewhere could 
indulge in similar copy testing. Even 
though this might have to be accom- 
plished on amore moderate scale, the 
results would not only be surprising 
but well worth the time, money and 
effort involved., Only trouble with this 
idea is that copy testing is still an in- 
exact,science ‘and can be about as 
prolific a breeding ground for alibis 
as,any. Well, venture nothing, gain the 
‘ same‘ amount. 


As this department is being written 
before the New Year, ‘and as it will 
burst upon our eager (we ‘hope) read- 


.ers just about the time 1939 has its 


first fit of colic, we may perhaps. be 


forgiven for a touch of nostalgia. Look- 


ing backwards, we can squint at a 
parade of more than fifty predecessors, 
now gathering dust; in our official files. 
But for one brief moment our reporting 
did present, all new and fresh and 
faintly tinged with a whiff of burnt mid- 
night oil, a compilation of what we 
thought were the most interesting and 
useful developments in advertising and 
public relations for the current month. 
If our efforts have been helpful, we 
shall feel well rewarded. 
Reverberations from our readers have 
been, for the most part, pleasant. Each 
of these has been carefully wrapped up 
in mental cellophane to be preserved 
in our gallery of bright memories. 
Switching from the past to the future 
at a fast gallop, we wish a very sincere 
and sparkling wish that happiness and 
success may dog the forthcoming foot- 
steps of our particular friends and read- 
ers. To one and all, good luck anc 


au revoir. 
ro) 


UNCLAIMED DEPOSITS 
q An escheat bill which would turn 


over to the state after a seven year 
period all unclaimed bank deposits for 
relief purposes is being proposed in 
New Jersey and receiving considerable 
support. The State League of Muni- 
cipalities has included the bill in its 
three point program for relief that will 
be considered by the present session of 
the legislature. The bill, written by 
State Senator C. R. Powell, was passed 
in the Senate June 6, but was not con- 
sidered in the Assembly. Under it, when 
persons die without heirs their personal 
property would revert to the state as 
does realty now and unclaimed deposits, 
interest on securities, and personality in 
the hands of trustees and fiduciaries 
would revert after seven years and after 
public notices had been given in the 
newspapers. 
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This. department presents a compact review of newsworthy developments in the banking 


field during the past month. The news, obtained from many sources, has been carefully 
condensed and arranged by topics. 


Anniversaries 


q A commemorative booklet issued by 
the First National Bank of Elkhart, 
Ind., for its 75th anniversary shows a 
growth in total resources from $137,- 
525 to $7,439,139 for the three-quarter 
century period. The bank was founded 
in 1863 by Philo Morehous, who found 
it necessary in his mercantile business 
to furnish banking accommodations to 
many of his customers. President of 
the First National of Elkhart today is 
George S. Anderson. 


4 December 11 marked the 75th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Citizens 
Union National Bank of Louisville, Ky. 
The bank was organized in 1863, in 
the midst of the Civil War, and received 
its national charter in 1874. In 1918 
it merged with the Union National Bank 
and the name was changed to the Citi- 
zens Union National Bank. The bank 
has a capital stock of $1,000,000, sur- 
plus of $2,500,000, undivided profits of 
$558,527, deposits of $53,242,848 and 
total resources of $57,592,375. It is 
now the largest bank in Kentucky and 
operates two large downtown branches. 
J. D. Stewart is chairman of the board 
and John R. Downing is president. 


q Fitting tribute was paid last month 
to the First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Kalamazoo, Michigan, on 
its diamond jubilee and to its president, 
Charles S. Campbell, whose sixty-fifth 
birthday fell on the same day. 

Chief speaker on the occasion was 
James H. Perkins, chairman of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. Others 
from New York included S. Sloan Colt, 
president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, and C. E. Allen, vice-president 
of the National City Bank. From De- 
troit came Charles A. Fisher and Walter 
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McLucas, president and chairman of the 
National Bank of Detroit, and Henry 
H. Sanger, president of the Manufac- 
turers National Bank. Phil Hanna, 
editor of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, was toastmaster. 

Open house was held at the bank 
from 4 p. m. with dancing until 6 p. m. 
A reception followed at the Burdick 
Hotel. The dinner was held in the 
armory for the 600 guests. 


4 The Mauritius Commercial Bank Ltd., 
Port Louis, Mauritius, celebrated re- 
cently the 100th anniversary of its 
founding in 1838. From the standpoint 
of profit the bank has been highly suc- 
cessful, having paid an average annual 
dividend of 10.9 per cent., and on a 
fairly recent date it held 59.2 per cent. 
of money deposited in the banks of the 
colony. As the colony is largely de- 
pendent on the sugar industry, the 
growth of sugar production was of spe- 
cial concern to the bank. In 1838 the 
output was but 36,000 tons. Fifty years 
after the creation of the bank it had 
risen to 127,000. tons and at the end 
of 1937 was 314,000 tons. In this 
growth the bank participated by giving 
its financial support. Besides the aid 
to agriculture, the bank has extended 
customary credit and banking facilities 
to merchants and traders. Founded and 
built up by Mauritians, it has triumphed 
for a century over every kind of vicis- 
situde and difficulty. 


Associations 


q President Roosevelt was cordially in- 
vited on December 20 to attend the next 


annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association by a delegation of 
officers of the association calling at the 
White House. The delegation included 
President Philip A. Benson, Vice-Presi- 





dents Robert M. Hanes and P. D. Hous- 
ton and Executive Manager Harold 
Stonier. The President promised to 
consider attending the convention, which 
is to be held in Seattle, Washington, as 


he intends to visit the. San Francisco : 


World’s Fair. 


q Three regional banking conferences 
will be held by the A. B. A. this winter 
at Columbus, Ohio, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and New York City. The theme of the 
conferences will be “Meeting the Pub- 
lic Needs in Banking.” The scheduled 
dates. are as follows: Columbus, at the 
Neil House, February 9-10; Minne- 
apolis, at the Nicollet Hotel, February 
23-24; New York, at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, March 8-10. 


@ Officers and trustees representing 
more than 15,000,000 depositors will 
gather in New York, May 10, 11 and 
12, for the 1939 conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks. 

This group of institutions, operating 
in seventeen states, now holds in excess 
of $10,000,000,000, distributed in ac- 
counts which average $672 each. This 
is about one-fifth of all American bank 
deposits and the greatest accumulation 
of small capital ever brought together 
by one class of banking institutions. 

The program for the 1939 conference 
will cover outstanding problems of the 
day as they concern the small savers of 
the country. Announcement of speak- 
ers will be made later. 


Banker-Farmer 


q Believing, apparently, that helping its 
customers is helping itself, the Bank of 
Gonzales, Gonzales, La., has purchased 
ten registered Hereford bulls and placed 
them in sections of the parish where 


good blood was badly needed for cattle 


breeding. In this way the bank hopes 
to improve local farming and, as a re- 
sult, its own business. 


4A survey of its members’ “banker- 
farmer” activities is now being carried 
on by the New Mexico Bankers Associa- 
tion to determine the part banks are 
playing in projects, special activities, 
and agricultural meetings. The associa- 


tion seeks to find out such things as 
how many farmers have been influenced 
to make farm inventories, prepare credit 
statements, plan a budget, adopt a soil 
conservation program; how many agri- 
cultural exhibits, shows, and fairs have 
been sponsored and how many agricul- 
tural. meetings bankers have attended. 


Branch banking 
@ Influenced by the recent A. B. A. 


elections at Houston and other factors, 
a group of unit bankers have come to 
the conclusion that the American Bank- 
ers Association does not speak truly for 
all of its members and that the remedy 
is to organize unit bankers’ associations 
in each of the twelve Federal Reserve 
Districts, similar to the Independent 
Bankers Association now in existence 
with headquarters at Sauk Centre, Minn. 
The various independent bankers’ asso- 
ciations had formerly considered peti- 
tioning to be recognized as a unit of 
the American Bankers Association,, but 
since the rejection of their proposed 
resolution at the Houston Convention 
against branch banking and the defeat 
of their candidate for second vice-presi- 
dent of the association, W. Laird Dean. 
the Independent Bankers have decided 
to expand their own organizations 
while at the same time retaining indi- 
vidual membership in the A. B. A. This 
was announced by M. L. Erickson, presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Association and 
vice-president and cashier of the Lake 
City (Minn.) Bank and Trust Company, 
in a circular letter to independent 
bankers. 


Buildings 

q A 15-story building of the most mod- 
ern design and construction is planned 
for the Bank of Montreal, Montreal, 
Canada, according to a statement made 
by Sir Charles Gordon, president of 
the bank, at the annual meeting. De- 
molition of the old building at the cor- 
ner of King and Bay streets is expected 


to start soon to make way for the new 
million and a half dollar structure. 


qA preview of the bank building of 
tomorrow is to be given by the Bank 
of America, San Francisco, when it 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1938 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other 

_ ae $135,480,314.32 
United States Gime Obli- 

gations, direct and/or fully 

aS ik eee arte 204,981,891.44 
Other Securities . . a 8,935,298.48 
Stock in Federal enim Bank fel 750,000.00 
Loans and Discounts ..... 61,792,433.92 
Real Estate Mortgages. . . .. 9,576,582.04 
Overdrafts ... a 7,615.18 
Real Estate (24 — — 

Buildings) . 4 oe 775,168.49 
Accrued Income asdvelite oe 981,370.00 
Prepaid Expense . . . F . 241,939.01 
Customers’ Liability pom of ~~ 

ceptances and Letters of Credit . 1,692,643.94 


TOTAL RESOURCES .. . $425,215,256.82 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings . $348,863,068.79 

U.S. Government. ... . 16,939,281.10 

Treasurer—State of Michigan . 2,866,556.16 

Other Public Deposits. . . . 22,904,965.46 $391,573,871.51 
Capital Account: 

Preferred Stock (380,000 Shares) 9,500,000.00 

Common Stock (750,000 Shares) 7,500,000.00 

Surplus. . . eed 6 Gk wee 8,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 5h BA 5,227,615.04 30,227,615.04 


Reserve for Common Stock Dividend 
No. 9, payable ss ypthigi 1, 1939 375,000.00 


Reserves. . . . 1,340,490.60 
Income Collected nny not — “ 5,635.73 


Our Liability Account of Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit . . . . 1,692,643.94 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. . . $425,215,256.82 


United States Government securities carried at $32,400,000.00 
in the foregoing statement are pledged to secure public and 
trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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opens its 495th branch at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition on Treas- 
ure Island in San Francisco Bay. The 
building follows the modern trend of 
streamlined fixtures, indirect lighting 
and air conditioning. The counters are 
of glass tile, and the front of the build- 
ing features a huge map of the State 
of California with a light showing the 
position of each of the bank’s. 495 
branches in 307 communities. 

The branch plans to operate continu- 
ously during exposition hours and em- 
ploy two shifts of personnel to serve 
the expected customers. Because of the 
many foreign nations represented at the 


exposition, the bank believes that for-. 
eign exchange will play an important 


part in its business. 


q The Dollar Savings Bank of New 
York City formally dedicated its new 
Fordham building in the borough of 
the Bronx with a public reception on 


December 10. 


Business conditions 


q Better business for 1939 seems cer- 
tain, but that a complete transition from 
Government “pump priming” to a nor- 
mal, business-induced recovery can be 
brought about this year is not so cer- 
tain, said Leonard P. Ayres, vice-presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
in his 18th annual review and forecast 
of economic conditions given as an ad- 
dress before the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce and broadcast on a coast-to- 
coast network. Continuing he said: 

“Tt now seems wholly probable that 
unless some international calamity in- 
tervenes, 1939 will be a definitely better 
business year than 1938 has been. Since 
last May there has been under way in 
this country one of the most rapid and 
vigorous upturns in the volume of in- 
dustrial production that we have ever 
experienced. The driving force which 
has stimulated it has been the greater 
outpouring of Federal funds. That 
pump-priming will continue in 1939, 
and. while it keeps up the business im- 
provement may be counted upon to con- 
tinue: 

“Perhaps the greatest danger that we 
face in this country is inherent in the 


2 


fact that we recently purchased a busi- 
ness recovery by the expenditure of bor- 
rowed money, and now we are in the 
process of buying another recovery by 
spending still more borrowed money. 
The deplorable result is that our people 
have quite generally become convinced 
that Government is primarily respon- 
sible for business activity. In reality 
it is as futile for us to believe that we 
can spend ourselves rich as for us to 
suppose that a man can drink himself 
sober.” 


Changes 


q A rearrangement of capital structure 
has been. decided upon by the Anglo 
California National Bank and Trust 
Company of San Francisco. A total of 
$8,000,000 of preferred stock is to be 
sold to the RFC, $5,000,000 of the pro- 
ceeds being earfnarked to retire pre- 
ferred stock now held by the Standard 
Oil Co. of California and by Mortimer 
and Herbert Fleishhacker. R. D. Brig- 


ham, vice-president, in a statement out- 


- ling the plan, said: 


“It is proposed that the present com- 
mon stock of $10,400,000 will be re- 
duced to $10,000,000, the bank sur- 
rendering the odd amount of shares 
which it has already acquired. The 
present $5,000,000 6 per cent. stock will 
be retired, and $8,000,000 new preferred 
stock authorized and sold to the RFC 
for $20,000,000, thus giving the bank 
$15,000,000 new capital funds which 
will enable it to set up ample reserves. 

“When the rearranged capital struc- 
ture has been completed on December 
28, the bank will have $10,000,000 com- 
mon stock, $8,000,000 preferred stock 
and approximately $7,000,000 surplus, 
reserves and undivided profits, or total 
capital funds of approximately $25,- 
000,000.” 


q The Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany of New York City has voted to 
recommend at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting on January 17 a reduction in 
the capital stock from $10,000,000 to 
$6,000,000 and the reduction of the par 
value of its shares. from $20 to. $12. 
Should this proposal be ratified by the 
stockholders $4,000,000 will be trans- 
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ferred from capital to surplus. There 
will be no change in the total capital 
and surplus account of the company. 


@qThe Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 
is increasing. its capital stock. from 
$900,000 to $1,000,000 through the pay- 
ment of a stock dividend out of surplus. 
The- bank recently declared the usual 
semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. 
Thomas C. Boushall, president, reported 
that the bank has experienced a good 
year and that total resources are now 


in excess of $22,000,000. 


q Two Long Island, N. Y., banks, the 
Nassau County National Bank of Rock- 
ville Center and the First National Bank 
of Roosevelt, have completed merger 
plans and the latter institution is now 
operating as a branch of the Nassau 
County National with Wilfred H. Lyon 
acting as manager. Mr. Lyon was for- 
merly cashier of the First National of 
Roosevelt. D. N. Bulson, president of 
the Nassau County National, continues 
as head of the merged institutions. To- 
tal resources of the bank now stand at 


$5,820,556. 


q Hoit, Rose & Troster, specialists in 
the over-the-counter securities business 
since 1914, have announced the open- 
ing of a San Francisco office in the 
Crocker First National Bank Building, 
1 Montgomery Street, with Frank L. 
Moran in charge. Mr. Moran has had 
twelve years of financial. experience in 
San Francisco with such firms as C. F. 
Childs & Co., Heron & Co. and Schwak- 
acher & Co. 


Modern equipment has been installed 
to facilitate over-the-counter quotations, 
and a direct private wire to the New 
York office of the firm will be main- 
tained. 

The San Francisco office is the fourth 
office to be opened by the firm. Others 
are located in New York, Boston, and 
Chicago. 


qThe Citizens Bank of Bear Lake, 
Michigan, founded in 1902 as a private 
institution, is being. reorganized under 
a state charter. Total deposits stand 
at $84,000. The president is CC.’ W. 
McPhail. 


. Always a sound 
investment LEARNING 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


The Berlitz Method, starting with con- 
versation from your first lesson, gives 
you a working knowledge of your new 
language in the shortest possible time. 
You learn to speak, read and write like 
a native. 


Commercial courses for advanced stu- 
dents. Private or class instruction: Day 
or evening. Native teachers. Send for 
catalog. 


Free Demonstration Lesson 


BERLIT SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


New Yorx 630 Fifth Ave. CIrcle 6-1416 
International Bldg., Rockefeller Center 
Brooktywn....1 DeKalb Ave. TRiangle 5-2123 
BALTIMORE Baltimore Life Building 
.30 North Michigan Avenue 
Leader. Building 

David Whitney Building 
S. 15th Street 

Grant Building 

1115 Connecticut Avenue 


CLEVELAND.. 
Detroit 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 


G Following reorganization, the Altus 
Banking Company, Altus, Arkansas, has 
reopened under the supervision of the 
State Banking Department. Rudy Moore 
is cashier. 


@ Under the name of the Okemah Na- 
tional Bank the First National Bank of 
Okemah, Oklahoma, and the Okemah 
National Bank have completed consoli- 
dation arrangements. C. C. Walker, 
president; Floyd Day, executive vice- 
president, and Taylor Fail, assistant 
cashier, all officers of the First National, 
have retired. 


qThe Brice Banking 


Company of 
Vidalia, Ga., formerly a private bank, 
is now operating under a charter of the 


State of Georgia. Officers are: M. F. 
Brice;; president; W. O. Davis, executive 
vice-president, and G. H. Gibson, 
cashier. The bank has a capital struc- 
ture totaling slightly over $45,000. 


q The Bank of Blodgett, Mo:, with the 


authority of a permit issued by Com- 


missioner of Finance R. W. Holt, is 
moving to Oran’ and changing its name 


‘to the Oran State Bank. Capital will 
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be increased from $20,000 to $25,000. 
Judge Ray B. Lucas will continue as 
president. 


q Effective November 1, the Bank of 
Buffalo, Mo., assumed the assets and 
liabilities of the: First State Bank of 
Long Lane, according to the State Bank- 
ing Department. Both banks are mem- 
bers of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. 


q Two Minnesota banks, the First Na- 
tional of Graceville and the First Na- 
tional Bank in Wheaton, have given up 
their national charters and become 
state banks. The word “State” has been 
substituted for “National” in the name 


of both banks. 


q The Bank of Westmoreland, Virginia, 
has added two branches by purchasing 
the Bank of Kinsale, which has a branch 
at Callao. 


G The Union Trust Company of Frank- 
lin, Indiana, has opened a branch at 
Trafalgar, following authorization from 
the State Department of Financial In- 
stitutions. 


q The First National Bank of Logan, 
Kansas, has taken over the business and 
liabilities of the First National Bank of 
Prairie View, which went into voluntary 
liquidation. 


4 The Riverside Trust Company and the 
Peoples Park Bank of Paterson, N. J., 
have now become legal branches of the 
United States Trust Company. The two 
banks have for some time been con- 
trolled by the United States Trust and 
the change has been made merely to 
conform with New Jersey’s Branch 


Bank Law. 


q The Bronx County Trust Company, 
New York, has applied to the New York 
State Banking Department for permis- 
sion to open a branch at the northwest- 


erly side of Hugh J. Grant Circle. 


q The Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, expects to dis- 
continue its branch at 150 William 
Street when the present lease on the 
quarters the branch occupies expires 
this month. The business will be trans- 
ferred to the main office at 70 Broad- 


way. Central Hanover will have remain- 
ing 11 branch offices in the city. 


q The Morris Plan Industrial Bank of 
New York has received authorization 
from the State Banking Department to 
open a branch office at 2460 Grand 
Concourse, Borough of Bronx, New 
York City, if the present branch at 2462 
Grand Concourse is discontinued. 


q The Peoples Trust and Savings Bank 
of Indianola, Ia., has announced the 
opening of a branch office in the State 
Bank Building at Lacona, Ia. Charles 


Thomason will be in charge. 


q The Farmers State Bank of Anamoose, 
North Dakota, was closed by its direc- 
tors as of the close of business Novem- 
ber 26. The bank was a member of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 


- 


q An increase in the capital of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland from $7,- 
500,000 to $9,000,000 was approved by 
stockholders at a special meeting held 
November 26, according to an announce- 
ment made by Sidney B. Congdon, 
president of the bank. 

A total of 75,000 new shares are to 
be offered to present stockholders at 
the subscription price of- $20 a share 
and at the rate of one share of new 
stock for each five shares now held. The 
surplus of the bank is also to be in- 
creased from $3,250,000 to $4,000,000 
by the transfer of $750,000 from un- 
divided profits, giving the bank a com- 
bined capital and surplus of $13,000,- 
000, which directors believe will place 
it in an improved position for service 
to its customers. Dividends have been 
paid for the past two years at the rate 
of $1.20 per share, or 6 per cent. on 
par value. Deposits now exceed $150,- 
000,000. 


q The Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust 
Company of Rochester, New York, has 
called for redemption on February 1 
at $52 a share $500,000 par value of 
the bank’s outstanding convertible pre- 
ferred stock. At the present time there 
is a total of $2,500,000 $50 par, pre- 
ferred stock outstanding, issued in 1936 
to pay off the balance of capital notes 
which were issued by the bank to the 
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Government following the 1933 banking 
crisis. With the approval of the. State 
Superintendent of Banking, a drawing 
will be made to determine what shares 
are to be retired. 


Credit Unions 


q New York State’s credit unions will 
follow the savings banks into the life 
insurance field, if authority sought from 
the State Insurance Department by Nat 
C. Helman, counsel for the New York 
State Credit Union League, is granted. 
Under the plan now being pushed the 
League would act as a central agency 
for all the larger credit unions in the 
state. 

Mr. Helman points out that forty 
credit unions have been authorized to 
write life insurance policies in Massa- 
chusetts. 


Crime 


q Two bottles of water wielded by a 
desperate mother who wanted money 
to buy Christmas presents for her child 
almost cost the Drexel State Bank, Chi- 
cago, IIl., $5000 last month. Mrs. Mary 
McCollum, 36, of Murphysboro, III., 
walked up to President R. J. Neal’s desk 
and threatened to blow the bank up 
with what she said was nitroglycerine 
unless she got $5000. Mr. Neal wrote 
out a check for that amount and cashed 
it, but a policeman seized the woman as 
she was leaving the building with the 
money. The “nitroglycerine” with 
which she had theatened to blow up the 
building turned out to be nothing but 
water. 


Marcus Logedon, convicted of the ab- 
duction and robbery of W. E. Black- 
mur, president of the Mechanics Savings 
Bank of Jackson, Miss., was recently 
sentenced to a 30-year prison term. Ac- 
cording to the testimony, three men 
seized Mr. Blackmur at night, drove him 
into the woods, robbed him and left him 
chained to a tree. They were unsuc- 
cessful in forcing him to open the bank 
vault. 


q Four employees and two customers of 
the Steuben County State Bank, Angola, 
Indiana, last month were forced at gun 


point to lie on the floor for three-quar- 
ters of an hour while two bandits waited 
for an automatic time lock to open the 
doors. of the main vault and escaped 
with $10,000 of the bank’s funds. The 
men entered the bank at the 3:30 clos- 
ing time, drew the front curtains, and 
locked the door to keep other custom- 
ers out. 


@ Safe crackers robbed the Farmers 
Savings Bank of Beaman, Ia., of $3500 
last month. The men are believed by 
Federal officers to be the same gang 
which has been looting banks in North 
and South Dakota and Minnesota the 
last several months. | 


qA teller’s faith in the number 13 
has landed him in jail. Clyde Beese, 
29, a clerk in the-First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Evanston, IIL, 
has confessed taking $4500 of the bank’s 
funds and has been arraigned before 
United States Commissioner Edwin K. 
Walker all because of over-confidence in 
the number 13. Beese stated during 
the proceedings that he began stealing 
on April 13 after having his horoscope 
read and being told that 13 was his 
lucky number. He was teller No. 13 
at the bank and took $1300, which he 
staked on roulette. He won and re- 
turned the money, but later lost and 
took additional sums from the bank un- 


til the total reached $4500. 


Deaths 


q Arthur M. Heard, for many years 
president of the Amoskeag National 
Bank of Manchester, N. H., and chair- 
man of its board of directors since last 
January, died on November 27 at the 
age of 72. Mr. Heard began his bank- 
ing career with the First National Bank 
of Arkansas City, Kansas. 


q Edwin L. Mason, vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, died on 
December 4 at the age of 61. Illness 
had forced his retirement from active 
duty at the bank three years ago. Mr. 
Mason was the oldest member of the 
personnel of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany in point of service and passed his 
40th anniversary with the bank on 
January 18, 1936. 
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EXAMINATIONS - SYSTEMS - TAXES | 
FOR tt 


Banks and Trust Companies 


McARDLE & McARDLE 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


Forty-Two Broadway, 


q Sir John Aird, former president of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce and 
honorary president of. the Canadian 
Bankers Association, died on November 
30 of a heart attack. He was 83 years 
old. 

Starting as a stenographer in 1878, 
Sir John Aird worked. up through vari- 
ous positions with the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce until as its president he 
became one of Canada’s best known 
men in financial circles. He was 
knighted in 1917 in recognition of his 
services to the Dominion and Imperial 
governments in connection with war- 
time financing. As the head of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, he was 
responsible for the development: of the 
bank’s extensive system of branches in 
the Western provinces. When he re- 
tired from the presidency of the bank 
in January, 1937, after forty. years -of 
service, he retained directorship in the 
instiiution as well as in numerous other 
Canadian corporations. 


q Frank C. Manak, a vice-president of 
the Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio, died of a heart attack on Decem- 
ber 7. Mr. Manak was born in Czecho- 
slovakia. He was. 66. 


‘G Alvin V. Lane, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Dallas, Texas, 
died December 1 at the Galveston Hos- 
pital of pneumonia. He was 78 years 
old. At the time of his death he: was 
treasurer of the Chamber of (Commerce 
and a director of several corporations. 


q Dr. Harry S-. Willard, chairman of 
the board of the Citizens First National 


New York City 


Bank and Trust Company of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., died on December 11 at 
the age of 62. 


q Albert W. Pickford, vice-president of 
the Philadelphia National Bank, died 
on December 11. He was 68 years old. 
Mr. Pickford started his banking career 
with the Girard National Bank which 
merged with the Philadlephia National. 


q Robert Carson, a‘ vice-president of 
the First Bank and Trust Company of 
Perth Amboy, N. J., died on November 
30 at the age of 84. Mr. Carson was 
also one of the directors of the Peoples 


National Bank, New Brunswick, N. J., 


» SIR:JOHN AIRD Rs ie 
Former président; Canadian Bank‘of,. : 
Lm h yoo} Commerce... 
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and of the First National Bank in Car- 
teret, N. J. 


q Jerome Pugh Gorin, president of the 
Milliken Trust Company. and vice-presi- 
dent of the Milliken National Bank, 
both of Decatur, IIl., died on Novem- 
ber 27. 


q W. Lockwood Lamb, dean of Toledo, 
Ohio, bankers and for many years an 
officer of the Ohio Bankers Association, 
died on November 27 after an illness 
of several months. Mr. Lamb was as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the Commerce Guardian Bank of 


Toledo. 


q Thomas F. Shriver, president of the 
National Marine Bank, Baltimore, Md., 
died on November 26 only two days 
after returning from a visit to Florida. 
He was 76 years old. 


q Henry J. Tansley, secretary of the 
Chicago Title and Trust Company, died 
m December 27. Mr. Tansley was born 
in England on March 31, 1876, and 
had been connected with the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company since 1892. 


Deposits 


Deposits of the American National 
Bank of; Nashville, Tenn., have reached 
the all-time high for the bank and for 
any bank in the city at $55,000,000, an 
increase of $6,000,000 over last year, 
it has been announced by P. D. Hous- 
ton, chairman of the board. The -di- 
rectors of the bank, Mr. Houston re- 


ports, feel optimistic about the future’ 


of the Nashville area. 


Dividends 


q The Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 per share payable January 3 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 19. The board 
of directors also authorized the pay- 
ment to employees of extra compensa- 
tion for ‘the year 1938 of an amount 
equal to 25 per cent. of one month’s 
salary. 


q The State Street Trust Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has declared the regular 


quarterly dividend of $2 a share pay- 
able January 3 to stock of record De- 
cember 23. 


q The Cleveland Trust Company has 
declared a dividend of $1 a share pay- 
able December 28 to stockholders of 
record December 22. 


q The board of directors of The North- 
ern Trust Company, Chicago, has de- 
clared the 164th consecutive dividend, 
payable January 3 to stockholders of 
record December 20. This is the regu- 
lar $4.50 quarterly dividend. 


q The directors of the First National 
Bank, Palm Beach, Fla., have declared 
the regular monthly dividend of $1 per 
share and an extra dividend of, 50 cents 
per share payable January 3 to stock 
of record December 15. 


q The regular semi-annual dividend of 
$2.00 a share, payable January 3 to 
stockholders of record December 24 has 
been voted by the Brooklyn (New York) 
Trust Company. 


q The Bank of New York, New York 
City, has declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of $3.50 per share, payable 
January 3 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 23. 


q The board of directors of the First 
National Bank, New York City, have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $25 per share payable January 3 
to stockholders of record December 15. 


q The Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York has voted the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 45 cents a 
share. 


@ A special dividend of 10 cents per 
share in addition to the regular divi- 
dend of 20 cents per share was an- 
nounced at the annual meeting of the 
shareholders of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, New York, by J. Stew- 
art Baker, chairman of the board. 


Dividend policy 


qA warning against the “ruinously 
haphazard manner” in which - some 
banks in recent years have approached 
the matter of distribution of profits was 
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voiced by Chairman Leo T. Crowley of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion in a recent address delivered be- 
fore the Indiana Banking Conference, 
at the University of Indiana. The ad- 
dress has just been made available in 
pamphlet form. 

Mr. Crowley said further: 

“As in any enterprise, investors in 
bank stocks should receive a return on 
their investment provided the return is 
legitimately available for distribution. 
Accepted corporate practice is to con- 
sider as available for dividends over 
the long run some part of that portion 
of earnings which remains after deduc- 
tion for expenses, depreciation on 
building and equipment, provision for 
current losses, and segregation of 
amounts to care for emergency expenses 
and losses—in other words, some por- 
tion of net profits. 

“Available data indicate that many 
banks have strayed far from accepted 
practice. In occasional years, the pay- 
ment of dividends in excess of net profits 
can be condoned, provided that the bank 
is in sound condition and provided that 
the dividend is paid from net worth 
that represents an accumulation of earn- 
ings. During a period of years, how- 
ever, payment of dividends in excess of 
net profits is suicidal. The dividends 
of thousands of banks are known to have 
been greater than their net profits dur- 
ing the years prior to the banking holi- 
day, and this despite the fact that net 
profits did not reflect the write-off of 
huge volumes of losses that were al- 
lowed to accumulate during those years. 

“It is certaintly not too early to con- 
sider remedies for an abuse which con- 
tributed so greatly to the banking sys- 
tem’s collapse. A return to funda- 
mentals and to accepted practice is all 
that is required, but this particular bit 
of ‘gittin’ religion’ must be immediate 
and unanimous. Banks should estab- 
lish as a permanent policy thorough 
consideration of the bank’s assets, its 
capital position, its earnings trends, and 
its net profits as a prerequisite to the 
declaration of any and every dividend. 

“It-is important that banks which 
have been off dividends for the past 
several years move cautiously in re- 


establishing dividend payments. Return 
to a dividend paying basis should not 
be contemplated until assets are beyond 
criticism:and until ample provision has 
been made for contingencies. It is like- 
wise desirable that resumption of divi- 
dends begin on a conservative basis and 
that the rate be low enough to make 
continuity of dividend payments likely. 
There was a time when a dividend could 
be passed only at the risk of a ‘run.’ 
Deposit insurance has, I believe, ended 
that era by establishing a degree of pub- 
lic confidence that should substitute for 
the timidity bankers formerly felt, a 
courage to give the public the facts of 
bank operation. Continuity is, how- 
ever, still a desirable feature of divi- 
dend policy.” 


Equipment 


q Two modern machines which increase 
accuracy and efficiency and cut down 
the amount of over-time work required 
of employees have been installed by 
the First National Bank of Palm Beach, 
Florida, according to R. E. Conn, 
cashier. 

The first of these machines, a block 
machine manufactured by the Interna- 
tional Business Machine Company of 
New York, handles approximately 20,- 
000 foreign checks a day and -at the 
same time gives twenty-four separate 
lists of checks as well as keeping the 
block and transit department in balance 
at all times. The second machine is a 
new Auto-Typist Machine, manufac- 
tured by the American Automatic Com- 
pany of Chicago. It is capable of writ- 
ing five hundred original letters a day 
—a job which formerly required the 
services of four or five stenographers 
and usually necessitated over-time on 
their part. The letters are used in the 
new business department of the bank. 


q Alteration plans of the Security Na- 
tional Bank of Kansas City, Kan., call 
for a new vault to be constructed un- 
der the sidewalk on one side of the 
building. Charles E. Keyser is the 
architect. 


GA Recordak photographic check rec- 
ord system has been installed by the 
Old National Bank of Union City, Tenn. 
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4A new vault is being installed for the 
Central State Bank of Hutchinson, Kan., 
according to an announcement made by 
President B. L. Jessup. 


@ The Savannah Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Savannah, Ga., has obtained a 
building permit for $7400 for the in- 
stallation of air conditioning equipment 
in its banking quarters. Remodeling 
and decorating work has already been 
completed. John J. Cornell is presi- 
dent of the bank. 


q Two Americus, Ga., banks—The Citi- 
zens Bank of Americus and the Bank 
of Commerce—-have recently installed 
outside depositories for the convenience 
of customers. Americus business men 
were troubled in recent months by sev- 
eral night robberies, and both local 
banks recognized the need of providing 
facilities so that there would be no 
need to leave large amounts of cash in 
business places over night. 


q Two new bank record systems using 
a rotary principle for easy access have 
been evolved by the Diebold Safe and 
Lock Co. of Canton, Ohio. In the 
“Cardineer” system the wheels revolve 
in a vertical plane, presenting every 
record at the top of the wheel by means 
of a fan arrangement which stays open 
until the wheel is again moved. From 
1000 to 7000 posting or reference rec- 
-ords may be accommodated. The “Rev- 
eldex” system uses a wheel revolving 
on a horizontal plane and accommodates 
approximately 1000 records per wheel, 
but as many as four wheels may be 
mounted on one axis to group related 


records. Records may be read on both 
sides. 


Foreign trade 


@ The recently completed Anglo-Ameri- 
can trade treaty, although an important 
step forward that may eventually prove 
to be of vital significance in interna- 
tional relations, should not be received 
with “too high hopes for early and sub- 
stantial improvement of trade,” accord- 
ing to the Index published by the New 
York Trust Company. 


Continuing, the Index says: 
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“World trade is today about 40 per 
cent. in gold value of the 1929 levels. 
It has fallen 20 per cent. from the tem- 
porarily improved proportions of 1937 
and there is small prospect of a re- 
newed rise to former values. Wars and 
preparations for wars have diverted the 
major trading nations from the normal 
pursuits of peace times. Confidence has 
been shaken repeatedly in all free cur- 
rencies, artificial restrictions exist as 
to others, and barter systems confine to 
unilateral channels a large portion of 
international dealings.” 


Government competition 


qThe sale of United States Savings 
Bonds again showed a gain in Novem- 
ber over the same month a year ago. 
Treasury figures show increased sales 
of more than $7,600,000 for a total for 
the month of $35,495,000. According 
to a recent announcement by Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau, the ma- 
turity value of the bonds sold to date 
has passed the two billion dollar mark. 
There have been approximately 1,400,- 
000 investors. 


Insurance 


q Reductions as high as 40 per cent. in 
surety bond costs to industrial and com- 
mercial banks in North Carolina have 
been announced by Gurney P. Hood, 
State Commissioner of Banks. It is to 
the small banks that the greatest savings 
will come. Heretofore, even the small- 
est bank was required to purchase a 
blanket bond which insured not less 
than six employees. Now the rates are 
broken down to insure banks employing 
less than six persons. 

Also, new “baby blanket bonds” for 
banks employing more than six and less 
than 25 persons have been obtained 
that will reduce the insurance cost for 
middle-sized institutions. 


Investments 


q Legal restrictions should permit sav- 
ings banks and insurance companies to 
invest more in equities and less in fixed 
interest and repayment obligations, 
according to a report issued by the Debt 
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Adjustment Committee of the Twentieth 
Century Fund. The report further added 
that “it is‘ too easy to raise capital. in 
the United States by going into debt 
compared with: selling equities.” The 
report praises .as “‘an important step in 
the right direction” the recent action of 
New York State in authorizing life in- 
surance companies to invest up to 10 
per cent. of their assets in housing 
projects. 

The recommendation of: the com- 
mittee in regard to “legal” investments 
for institutions is one of a series ad- 
vocating fundamental revisions of pub- 
lic economic policy. The committee 
will eventually submit a detailed and 
concrete program designed to stiffen 
our economic system against the shocks 
of business declines. 


Legislation 


G Funeral homes, restaurants and gar- 
ages are apparently exempt from the 
provisions of the Wages and Hours law 
while banks are not, according to the 
Sixth Interpretive Bulletin issued by 
Deputy Administrator Paul  Sifton. 
Banks, newspapers, advertising agencies, 
and the like do render service, Mr. 
Sifton, admits in the Bulletin, but he 
goes on to say that: 

“Tt is nevertheless our opinion that 
such enterprises are not, in the ordinary 
sense, sufficiently similar in character to 
retail establishments to be considered 
‘service establishments’ within the mean- 
ing of Section 13 (A) (2).” However, 
he adds that “this opinion is not free 
from doubt in respect of some of such 
classes of business and does not purport 
to embrace all possible subclassifica- 
tions.” 


q Following the example of bankers’ 
organizations in several other states, the 
Washington Bankers Association is lay- 
ing plans for a drive to remove the 


double liability from ownership of 
stock in State banks. The legislation 
group of the Association is headed by 
Warren M. Jenkins, vice-president: of 
the Everett Trust and Savings’ Bank, 
Everett. 

A similar program in Illinois failed 
at the polls last November because of 


public lack of knowledge and_ indif- 
ference to the question. (See below.) 


q The “Banking Agencies Act” intro- 
duced by Senator Smathers of New 
Jersey late in April, 1938, will be 
pushed at the coming session of Con- 
gress, according to information given 
out by the Senator’s office. The chief 
criticism of the bill, which provides for 
all bank supervisory functions to be 
placed under the control of a “Federal 
Bureau of Examination and Super- 
vision,” is that it places the examina- 
tion function in the control of the 
Treasury Department. 


@ When the Arizona legislature next 
convenes, it is expected that a drive 
will be pushed to enact legislation 
abolishing the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Banks now held by Lloyd 
Thomas. The move, part of the pro- 
posed economy drive of Governor-elect 
Jones, is supported by the contention 
that since Arizona has few State- 
chartered banks and since all insolvent 
institutions have been completely liqui- 
dated, the office is no longer needed. 
It is planned to transfer the remaining 
duties to the State Auditor’s office. 

However, the personal popularity of 
Superintendent Thomas combined with 
the feeling that it is unfair to put him 
out of a job because he has done his 
job so well that there is no longer any 
need for it, are likely to prove real 
stumbling blocks to the plan. It is sug- 
gested by some that Mr. Thomas could 
be named as bank examiner in the State 
Auditor’s office. 


q Whether in the recent election the 
constitution of Illinois was amended to 
do away with double liability on State 
bank stocks still seems to be in doubt. 
The proposed amendment, backed by 
the bankers and State banking authori- 
ties, was favored by 71 per cent. of 
those who voted on. the question at all. 
The difficulty seems to be that, accord- 
ing to a precedent established, an 
amendment to be passed must receive 
a majority of all the votes cast. And in 
this case only 11 per cent. of those 
who voted in the election bothered to 
vote on the bank stock question. 
Apparently all those who refrained 
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from voting through ‘indifference or a 
lack of understanding of the question 
involved voted for. all practical pur- 
poses in the negative. However, Floyd 
E. .Thompson, a former Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court and the director 
of.the campaign for the amendment, has 
disclosed that he may seek to have the 
Illinois Supreme Court rule effective 
the State banking amendment. Mr. 
Thompson’s appeal to the court would 
be based on the contention that only a 
majority of the votes on the proposition 
was necessary for amendment. A Su- 
preme Court decision of more than 20 
years ago interpreted the constitution 
to mean that a majority of all votes cast 
at an election is needed to carry an 
amendment. 

Also because of the State constitu- 
tion, the amendment cannot be_ sub- 
mitted to the voters again until 1942. 


Loans 


q That business has been bad and that 
as a consequence business men “don’t 
need money” was admitted by Jesse 
Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, at a recent press 
conference. Participations by banks in 
R. F. C. loans to aid industry fell off 
sharply in November, totaling only 
$2,189,821 as compared to $6,653,499 
of such loans in the preceding month, 
Mr. Jones said. — 


Mortgages 


q The high costs and long delays in- 
volved in foreclosure procedures. con- 
stitute. a serious burden .on the -real 
estate market, said William R. White, 
New York superintendent of banks, in 
an address before the New York State 
League of Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
December 9./ 

“The effect...of- unreasonably high 
foreclosure costs. upon mortgage financ- 
ing is obvious,” Mr. White. continued. 
“It simply. means _ higher. interest rates 
and smaller loans because the mort- 
gagee.is compelled to assume a greater 
risk than: should be necessary.” He 
further stated that there. was no. justifica- 
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tion for the wide variance of fore- 
closure costs in different states. The 
average foreclosure cost in New York 
is $312, while in Massachusetts it is 
only $29. 


@ Prepared primarily for the use of 
loan officers and specification writers, 
an interesting and informative pamph- 
let entitled “Security for Home and 
Loan” has just been made available by 
the Durable Woods Institute, 155 East 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. The 
booklet contains authentic and valuable 
information on all of the fundamentals 
of home construction. The subjects 
treated in brief, concise manner are: 
framing, exterior lumber,.interior trim, 
decay resistance, shrinkage, nailing, 
painting, insulation, termite prevention. 
A table showing the proper grades and 
species for exterior use and recom- 
mended specification form for’ car- 
pentry, lumber and millwork ‘are in- 
cluded. a 

The Durable Woods Institute is spon- 
sored by the principal manufacturers of 
three softwoods of the United States— 
California Redwood, Tidewater Red 
Cypress and Western Red Cedar. 


q A symposium of nine articles on 
“Home Financing” is featured in the 
Autumn, 1938, issue of “Law and Con- 
temporary Problems” quarterly issued 
by the Duke University Law School, 
Durham,:N. C. The nine articles in 
this 148-page issue constitute, in 
essence, a book devoted to an examina- 
tion of the legal framework on which 
the business of private home financing 
is erected. 


“Pay-as-You-Go” Banking 


GA new personal checking account 
service has been installed by the Co- 
lonial Trust Company of New York City 
both at its main office at 57 William 
Street and at its branch at 30th Street 


and Fifth Avenue. Under the plan no 
minimum balance is required and there 
is no monthly carrying charge. | Ex- 
penses are covered by the sale of books 
of 20 blank checks for $2.00, making 
the only cost to the customer 10 cents 
for each check drawn. The new service 
began on December 1. 
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‘Personal 


@ Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, has announced the following pro- 
motions: Arthur E. Boyd, Empire State 
office, from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president; Joseph T. Reisler, in- 
vestment advisory division, from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president; 
Adolph Frey, Brownsville office, from 
assistant secretary to assistant vice- 
president; Henry A. Frey, real estate 
division, from assistant secretary to as- 
sistant vice-president; Richard P. Wil- 
son, credit department, from assistant 
secretary to assistant vice-president; 
George F. Chichester, investment ad- 
visory division, to assistant vice-presi- 
dent; G. Butler Sherwell, foreign 
representative, to assistant vice-presi- 
dent. 


q The following promotions, effective 
January 1, have been announced by 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York: William R. Driver, assistant 
cashier, attached to the New England 
division; Darrell H. Hamric, assistant 
cashier, attached to the western division; 
Cornelius J. Maher, assistant cashier, 
in charge of the loan department. Mr. 
Maher has been with the bank for 
twenty-three. years. The following 
changes were also announced: Henry 
H. Bame, from assistant cashier to as- 
sistant secretary. James D. McDouall, 
from assistant cashier to assistant sec- 
retary. 


q The Corn Exchange Bank Trust Com- 
pany of New York City has advanced 
Charles D. Wheelock from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president. 


gq William J. Rahill, formerly president 
of the Louisville Trust Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been elected an assistant 
vice-president of the Chemical Bank 
and Trust Company, New York City. 


q California Bank, Los Angeles, has 
elected Arthur T. Brett, cashier, a vice- 
president. J. A. Shrine, formerly a 
junior vice-president, has also been 
elected a vice-president. 


qT. C. Scroggs, at one time manager 
of the Los Angeles office of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, has been 
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advanced from the vice-presidency to 
the presidency of California Trust Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. At the same time 
A. E. Huntington, president for nine 
years, was named vice-chairman. F. H. 
Schmidt was made vice-president in ad- 
dition to his position as trust officer. 


qi James E. Gowen, president of the 
Western Savings Fund Society for five 
years, has been elected president of the 
Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
Pa., to succeed Albert A. Jackson, who 


becomes chairman of the board. 


q A. E. Arscott, general manager of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, To- 
ronto, Canada, was elected a director 
of the bank by action of the board on 
December 9. 


q W. Sproull Graves, formerly a sec- 
ond vice-president, has been appointed 
a vice-president ~of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. Mr. Graves 
was with the National Bank of Com- 
merce when it merged with the Guar- 
anty in 1929. 


G The board of directors of the Morris 
Plan Industrial Bank of New York has 
elected Syd J. Hughes vice-president. 
At the same time Charles J. O’Donnell 
and Clarence C. Lyons were appointed 
assistant vice-presidents and James H. 
McQuilkin was appointed assistant sec- 
retary. 


q Lawrence G. Payson, chairman of the 
finance committee of New York Uni- 
versity, has been elected a director: of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, according to an announce- 
ment issued by the bank. 


q Karl E. Weherly, vice-president of 
the Central National Bank of Chicago, 
Ill., has been elected a director of that 
institution. 


q Willard P. Schenck, vice-president of 
the Brooklyn (New York) Trust Com- 
pany, celebrated last month his fiftieth 
year in banking. He started his career 
with the old Long Island Loan and 
Trust Company as a junior clerk, ad- 
vancing later to the position of assistant 
secretary. Shortly after the merger of 
the Long Island Loan and Trust with 
the Brooklyn Trust in 1913, Mr. Schenck 





was elected secretary of the. latter in- 
stitution.. In 1924 he advanced to his 
present position of vice-president. 


@ Five officers of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, who have just 
completed a quarter century of service 
with the bank, and John I. Downey, who 
has been associated with the bank as a 
director and officer since 1900, were 
honored at a dinner of the Quarter Cen- 
tury Club of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany last month. The officers who have 
completed twenty-five years of service 
with the bank and have been admitted 
to the club are: John I. Downey, vice- 
president; R. B. Gahs, assistant treas- 
urer; C. G. Haviland, assistant secre- 
tary; John F. Rath, assistant secretary; 
H. L. Simms, comptroller; and F. W. 
Bristow, assistant treasurer. S. Sloan 


Colt, president of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, presented mementos to the new 
members of he Quarter Century Club. 


q W. B. Allen, a second vice-president 
of the Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
has been elected a vice-president. 


{George L. Mills, formerly promotion 
manager, has been advanced to assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the Commerce Guardian Bank of To- 


ledo, Ohio. 


GA series of promotions has been an- 
nounced by the Riggs National Bank 
of Washington, D. C. Nelson B. O’Neal, 
assistant vice-president and manager of 
branches, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding Earl M. Amick, who 
died November 3. Gregg C. Burns, 
assistant cashier, has taken over the po- 
sition of manager of branches vacated 
by Mr. O’Neal. 

Corcoran Thom, Jr., assistant cashier 
and assistant manager of the Dupont 
Circle branch, has been advanced to 
manager of the branch, and William L. 
Hoeke has been named assistant man- 
ager to succeed him. 


q Ernest P. Roberts, treasurer for the 
past twenty-four years, has been elected 
president of the New Hampshire Sav- 
ings Bank, Concord, New Hampshire, 
to succeed the late Edward K. Wood- 


worth. 


q V. D. Guire has been elected a direc- 
tor and assistant trust officer of the 
Lenoir, N. C., Union National Bank. 


@ Bank of New York, New York City, 
has unanimously nominated Thomas E. 
Murray, Jr., receiver of the Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Co. and a director 
of American Radiator Co., to fill a va- 
cancy on the board of trustees. 


qcC. L. Miller, formerly cashier and 
vice-president, has been elected presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Cald- 
well, Idaho. He succeeds the late J. E. 
Cosgriff. Walter E. Cosgriff was made 
chairman of the board. 


qThe National Metropolitan Bank of 
Washington, D. C., has promoted C. F. 
Jacobson, cashier, to the position of 
executive vice-president and F. E. Hilde- 
brand, assistant cashier, to the position 
of vice-president. 


q Sidney L. Erwin has been advanced 
from assistant secretary of the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Union Trust Company to treas- 
urer. He has been with the bank since 
June 1, 1923. 


q Nine promotions have been made by 
the First National Bank of Birmingham, 
Ala. They include: Alan J. Daly as 
vice-president in charge of the bank’s 
six branches; Milton Andrews as comp- 
troller; Howard W. Haworth, James H. 
Harrison, Jr., and Harvey Terrell as 
assistant cashiers; Drayton Nabors as 
assistant trust officer; G. C. Bryant as 
assistant manager of the North Birming- 
ham branch. 


q D. E. Harlan has been elected presi- 
dent of the Oglesby-Barnitz Bank of 
Middletown, O., to succeed the late 
W. O. Barnitz. 


@Leon S. Chichester, formerly of the 
real estate department of the Chicago 
Trust Company, has been appointed 
manager of the real estate department 
of the Terminal National Bank, Chicago. 


q Charles R. Harding has been elected 
assistant vice-president of the United 
States National Bank of Portland, Ore. 
L. A. Littleton has taken over Mr. Hard- 
ing’s former position as manager of the 


Dallas branch. 
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q| W. B. Seevers: has been-named presi- 
dent of the First National: Bank of 
St.. John, Kan., to succeed the late A. H. 
Aitken. 


Thomas. R. Houck has been elected 
president of the Farmers National Bank 
and Trust Company of Boyertown, Pa., 
to succeed the late Edwin M. Rhoads. 
Mr. Houck was formerly controller. of 
Berks County, Pa. 


q William Prentiss, Jr., chief national 
bank examiner of the twelfth Federal 
Reserve district, with headquarters in 
San Francisco, handed in his resigna- 
tion to Comptroller of the Currency 
Delano shortly after announcement was 
made of the transfer of Mr. Prentiss to 
the ninth, Minneapolis, district: 

L. H. Sedlacek has been appointed 
Chief National Bank Examiner of the 
ninth district. He has been in the na- 
tional banking service since 1924, be- 
ginning as an examiner in the ninth 
district. Recently he has served inthe 
insolvent and reorganization divisions 
of the comptroller’s office. 


q William M. Rand, vice-president of 
the Monsanto Chemical Co. and. presi- 
dent of the Associated. Industries of 
Massachusetts, has been elected to the 
board of directors of. the First National 
Bank of Boston. 


gq The Colonial Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has cppointed George R. 
Haas comptroller and John L. Meighen 
auditor. Mr. Haas, who has been with 
the bank thirty-one years, was formerly 
auditor; Mr. Meighen was formerly an 
examiner for ‘the Pennsylvania State 
Banking Department. 


q The Bankers Trust Company of Des 
Moines, Ia., has appointed C. H. Ste- 
phenson, cashier of the bank since 1917, 
vice-president. Fred C. Atkins has been 
elected cashier to succeed Mr. Stephen- 
son. 


@ The Woodside National Bank, Bor- 
ough of Queens, New York City, has 
announced the appointment of Andor 
S. Rozgonyi as executive vice-president. 
Mr. Rozgonyi has been manager of the 
Steinway branch in Astoria of the Na- 
tional City Bank. 


@ Alton: F.-Gillmore has been. appointed 
assistant secretary of the Brooklyn 
(New. York). Trust Company. He-will 
continue in charge of the mortgage de- 
partment. = 


q Fred J. Byar, Jr., has been appointed 
eredit and collection manager of the 
new personal loan and purchase plan 
department of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Trust’: Company. Mr. Byar had pre- 
viously been with the American Com- 
mercial Co,. the Metropolitan Securities 
€o., and.the Commercial Credit Co. 


q An impressive dinner attended by 
more than 900 savings bank officers and 
trustees from New York, New England, 
and Pennsylvania was held on Decem- 
ber 5 at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel to honor Philip A. Benson, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and president of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, and Henry R. Kin- 
sey, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks and presi- 
dent of the Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn. .The dinner was 
sponsored by the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New-York. . 


q Laurence G. Payson, chairman of the 
finance committee of New York Univer- 
sity, has been elected a director of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, New 
York. ; 


q The Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New York,’ has elected Peter 
Goelet to the advisory board of the Fifth 
Avenue and 54th Street office and Percy 
H. Johnston, Jr., to the advisory board 
of the Fifth Avenue and 29th Street 


office. 


q Florence B. Crosswell, formerly sec- 
retary to the.general manager, has been 
advanced to assistant secretary of the 
Standard Safe Deposit Company. Miss 
Crosswell has been associated with the 
company since 1933. 


q The Flatbush Savings Bank of beck. 
lyn, New York, has elected Schuyler 
Blankley a trustee. Mr. Blankley is ‘a 
retired silk broker. ; D sdent 


q The First National Bank of Palm 
Beach, Fla., has recently announced the 
following appointments: Fontaine Le- 
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Maistre to be vice-president -and trust 
officer; Robert E. Conn to be vice-presi- 
dent in charge of- public’ relations; 
Harvey R. Hitchcock to be cashier; 
Mrs. Hazel S. Gorham and Charles L. 
Pierce to be assistant cashiers. 

Mr. LeMaistre will assume charge of 

all trust activities. He comes to the 
First National direct from the Barnett 
National Bank in Jacksonville where he 
served as assistant trust officer. He is 
a graduate of Princeton and holds a law 
degree from Fordham University in New 
York. : 
. Mr. Conn was formerly cashier and 
has been with the bank since 1930. Mr. 
Hitchcock was formerly assistant cashier 
and has been with the bank for the past 
five years. 


Personnel 


q Stability of work and stability of in- 
come are of more importance to the 
industrial worker than profit sharing 
in the opinion of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
chairman of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, who recently appeared before the 
Senate Committee investigating profit 
sharing. Mr. Sloan said in part: 

“T believe that what industry can af- 
ford to pay the worker in addition to 
the highest economic wage can best be 
used for promoting stability of work, 
stability of income, or both. We need 
to supplement the worker’s income in 
poor years, rather than to increase it 
in the good years. A little something 
extra in good times serves to establish 
a standard of living that cannot be 
maintained... It causes dissatisfaction. 

“Our experience. in General Motors 
has taught us that the best plan is the 
biggest pay envelope that is possible, 
under any particular circumstances, sup- 
ported by the maximum possible pro- 
tection against the business cycle, the 
seasonal trend and incapacity to work 
due to the vicissitudes of life. Anything 
that can be done in the way of promot- 
ing those general objectives, from the 
tax incentive principle, is both socially 
and economically desirable.” 


GA total of sixty-six banks joined the 
New York State Bankers Retirement 
System on January 1, culminating four 


years’ of active work by the State Bank- 
ers association in developing a retire- 
ment system for bank officers and em- 
ployees. Under the plan adopted 
pensions, disability allowances and 
death benefits will be paid to employees 
of member banks or their dependents. 
Over 700 officers and employees of the 
sixty-six banks have agreed to partici- 
pate, according to an announcement is- 
sued by Raymond F. Leinen, chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Retire- 
ment System and executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Lincoln-Alliance Bank and 
Trust Company of Rochester. 
Participating banks are contributing 
approximately 5 per cent. of their pay- 
roll and bank employees 4 per cent. of 
their salaries. The funds are being 
invested in securities legal under the 
laws of New York State for investment 
by life insurance companies. Banks 
may also purchase, if they wish, retire- 
ment income for their employees for 
services rendered prior to the inaugura- 
tion of the retirement system. Offices 
have been opened in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank Building and the system will 
be operated under the supervision of 
the State Insurance Department. 


q A Christmas present in plenty of time 
to use it for Christmas presents was 
given by the Anglo California National 
Bank, San Francisco, to its employees. 
The 750 officers and employees of the 
bank received their usual Christmas 
bonus amounting to one-half month’s 
salary the week of December 6, giving 
them plenty of time for early holiday 
shopping. 


q Timely Christmas bonuses for em- 
ployees were voted by many of the 
banks this year. 

The Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York declared a 3 per cent. 
bonus to all officers and employees. At 
the same time the bank approved the 
transfer of $5.000,000 from undivided 
profits to surplus. 


@ The executive council of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association has definitely 
gone on record as favoring a five-day 
week for all banks in the state, and a 
special ways and means committee of 
five members has been appointed to 
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work out plans for the change. When 
the five-day week was first proposed in 
California, doubts were voiced by the 
San Francisco banks as to the practi- 
cality of their closing when banks in 
the other money centers of the country 
remained open. 


The Corn Exchange Bank Trust Com- 
pany, New York, gave its employees 
a bonus equivalent to two weeks’ salary. 
This included employees of the safe de- 
posit subsidiary. 


q The Trust Company of North America 
(New York) declared a similar bonus 


equal to one-half month’s salary. 


q A Christmas bonus of 5 per cent. of 
annual salary was announced for every 
member of the staff of the Harrison Na- 
tional Bank, Harrison, N. J., at the an- 
nual Christmas dinner of officers, di- 
rectors and employees. 


@ For the third consecutive year the 
Fulton National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., 
gave its employees a Christmas bonus. 
The amount was not stated. 


Protests 


Consideration and study have recently 
been given by the American Bankers 
Association to the proposition of raising 
the minimum on items subject to pro- 
test from the present $10 to $50. A 
selected list of banks was surveyed to 
get their opinion on such a change, and 
they were overwhelmingly in favor of 
the plan. It is now desired to get an 
expression on this subject from all 
banks in the country. 

It is felt that the chief purpose of 
protest is to afford legal evidence of 
presentment and dishonor in the event 
of lawsuit and that the number of such 
suits entered for amounts under $50 is 
exceedingly small. 

It is also felt that the greatly in- 
creased speed of present day collection 
facilities affords interested parties to an 
unpaid check much faster notice of dis- 
honor than was possible in the days 
when the present low minimum was 
established. A further consideration is 
the entirely disproportionate relation- 
ship now existing between protest fees 


and the amounts of many checks pro- 
tested. 

The Federal Reserve banks have in- 
dicated that they would be amenable 
to the change if it is desired by the 
banking system. 


Safe Deposits 


q The way to safe deposit prosperity 
is to raise rates, according to the re- 
port of a committee of the New York 
State Safe Deposit Association read be- 
fore a meeting of the association on 
December 14. George F. Parton, chair- 
man of the investigating committee and 
president of the Standard Safe Deposit 
Company, New York, gave a convincing 
example of one company that raised its 
rates as high as 50 per cent. and greatly 
increased profit despite the loss of many 
customers. The loss of customers could 
be avoided, Mr. Parton, maintains, if 
all companies would co-operate in rais- 
ing the rate level. 

Alfred L. Curtiss, secretary and su- 
perintendent of the New York Stock 
Exchange Safe Deposit Company, was 
elected president of the association at 
the meeting. 


G The Marufacturers Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, New York, has received permis- 
sion from the New York State Banking 


Department to open a branch on the 
New York World’s Fair Grounds. 


Savings 


qAn organized protest against the 
present standard form of fire insurance 
policy, as issued by the principal com- 
panies of the country, has been ad- 
dressed to New York’s Superintendent 
of Insurance, Louis H. Pink, by Robert 
B. McGaw, representing the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks. 
The standard policy form as drawn up 
in 1886 and amended somewhat by most 
states since, still often contains a num- 
ber of curious clauses which, for ex- 
ample, prohibit the occupancy of busi- 
ness quarters after 10 p. m. and forbid 
an owner to leave his property unoccu- 
pied more than ten days. 

It is the contention of the mutual sav- 
ings banks that these and other similar 
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clauses are eliminated daily by endorse- 
ment and at no expense to the policy- 
holder and that therefore a great deal 
of efficiency is to be gained and a great 
deal of waste eliminated by a thorough 
revision of the standard policy form. 


q Speaking to a New York City radio 
audience over station WNYC on _ De- 
cember 8, Judge Edward A. Richards, 
president of the East New York Savings 
Bank, announced that three of the city’s 
mutual savings banks would open life 
insurance departments on January 4. 
The banks that would inaugurate the 
new service, he said, were the New York 
' Savings Bank in Manhattan and the 
East New York Savings Bank and the 
Lincoln Savings Bank in Brooklyn. 

In his talk Judge Richards pointed to 
the lower cost of savings bank life in- 
surance in Massachusetts as compared 
with insurance company life insurance 
and said that the same would be true in 
New York. He showed that by not em- 
ploying solicitors on commission and 
by having their regular staffs operate 
the insurance departments, the savings 
banks could offer standard policies at 
much reduced rates. 


G The Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, at a special meet- 
ing held last month voted to seek per- 
missive legislation at the next legisla- 
tive session to make possible a central 
insurance association form of operation 
of savings banks life insurance in addi- 
tion to the provisions of the present 
law. Out of 105 banks present of the 
134 in the state, seventy-five voted to 
seek such legislation; twenty-three 
banks voted that additional legislation 
should not be sought and seven banks 
did not vote. The matter is now being 
referred to the competent committees 
of the association for further considera- 
tion and appropriate action. 


q Total school savings account deposits 
dropped $433,281 during the year ended 
June 30 and the total number of par- 
ticipants decreased 69,564, according to 
figures released by the American Bank- 
ers Association. The decline amounted 
to 3 per cent. of total deposits and to 
2 per cent. of total participants. Ap- 
proximately 2,753,682 children from 


8483 schools deposited a total of $13,- 
825,508 and of this amount $3,240,460 
remained on deposit at the end of the 
school year, representing a 30 per cent. 
decline in net savings. 

Commenting on the situation, W. Es- 
pey Albig, secretary of the Savings Di- 
vision of the A. B. A., said: “The de- 
crease in net savings pays eloquent 
tribute to the value of the amassed sav- 
ings in aiding the family. The deposits 
decreased by less than $450,000 but the 
net deposits, the amount remaining in 
the bank after withdrawals, decreased 
by more than three times that amount.” 


q The “poor student” is not as poor as 
he might be, viewed in the light of fig- 
ures recently released by the Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York City. Ex- 
clusive of the school savings department 
the Bowery Bank carries 16,000 student 
accounts with an average deposit of 
$688. 

The housewives, however, lead all 
other classes of depositors both in num- 
bers and resources. They have more 
than 100,000 accounts with the Bowery 
Savings Bank and the average account 


is for $1371. 


GA 16-page booklet entitled “Your 
Bank” has been put out by George Kyle, 
treasurer of the Boston (Mass.) Five: 
Cents Savings Bank. The booklet is de- 
signed and written especially for new 
depositors. 


Service Charges 


q Inauguration of a new credit service, 
under which depositors using the Check- 
Master Plan may receive immediate- 
credit upon the deposit of checks with- 
out waiting for their collection, was an- 
nounced last month by Charles J. Rich- 
ter, chairman of the board of directors. 
of the National Safety Bank and Trust 
Company of New. York. The new de- 
partment will be known as the Check- 
Master Credit Service, and it is expected 
that it will meet one of the most im- 
portant needs of small and medium- 
sized businesses. A nominal fee will 
be charged. . 

The National Safety Bank’s new pro- 
gram is designed to assist business men 
who are now handicapped and incon- 
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yenienced by having to wait for the col- 
lection of checks they deposit. 

“The delay hitherto necessary in the 
collection of these checks has resulted 
in the wide-scale development of in- 
formal and often irresponsible check- 
cashing services,” Mr. Richter said. 
“Banks here have been slow to recog- 
nize the vital need of small. business 
men to get the funds .represented by 
checks they deposit as. quickly as pos- 
sible. 

“Our CheckMaster Credit Service will 
be extended to any business including 
partnerships and corporations. The 
service may be used by a merchant, dis- 
tributor, manufacturer, jobber, con- 
tractor, sales representative or commis- 
sion broker. 

“The service will be available upon 
deposit of checks approved by the bank 
for that purpose, at the CheckMaster 
Branch at 1400 Broadway and at our 
26th Street and Seventh Avenue office. 
We feel that the need is most acutely 
felt in the highly industrialized sections 
of the city where these two branches 
are located.” 


g All banks in Dover, New Philadel- 
phia, Dennison and Uhrichsville, Ohio, 
are now making a service charge of 314 
cents on all checks drawn upon them 
and a charge of 3 cents for cashing all 
out-of-town checks, according to an an- 
nouncement issued by the Tuscarawas 
County Bankers Association.. A main- 
tenance charge of 50 cents per account 
is also being made against which is 
allowed an offset credit based on the 
balance carried from month to month. 


q With their December 1 statements 
Newark, N. J., checking account cus- 
tomers were notified that service charges 
would be determined in the future by 
a new analysis of account activity. A 
charge of 15 cents is also being made 
for what are known as officers’ checks. 


Small Loans 


GA stimulus to winter retail business 
was seen in the launching of two new 
consumer credit plans by the Cleveland 
Trust Company. The bank announced 
last month that under its new Loan and 
Purchase Plans money was available to 


creditworthy Clevelanders who needed 
loans or who wished to buy automobiles 
and household appliances on a monthly 
repayment basis. According to Kenton 
R. Cravens, vice-president in charge of 
the new loan and finance department, 
five types of borrowing are available 
under the loan plan. These, he said, 
offer to people with reasonably sure 
incomes or-salaries the money for shop- 
ping, piled-up bills, hospital and doctor 
bills, educational. expenses, business 
capital needs and other requirements. 
Such loans, he pointed out, are made 
on the personal credit of the borrower 
or with that of a co-signer, or on such 
security as automobiles, stocks, bonds, 
savings pass-books, life insurance poli- 
cies, etc. 


Trusts 


G The questién of cost analysis for the 
trust department was reviewed at some 
length at the Pacific Coast Trust Con- 
ference by Robertson Griswold, retir- 
ing president of the Trust Division of 
the American Bankers Association and 
vice-president of the Maryland Trust 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 

“It has always been a mystery,” 
said Mr. Griswold, “why a bank should 
analyze so meticulously the accounts in 
its commercial department and at the 
same time adopt a laissez faire attitude 
towards its trust department. You can- 
not have bargain sales where services 
are the only goods on your counter. 
Some of these services may be profit- 
able but others may be forcing the de- 
partment as a whole into the red, and 
unless you know what’s what and why, 
any attempted adjustments are apt to be 
nothing else but shots in the dark, with 
a hole sometimes drilled into the wrong 
target. 

“Under the leadership of the Trust 
Division’s Committee on Costs and 
Charges, there have been some forward 
steps taken to ascertain in certain lo- 
calities whether the trust business 
therein: is being carried on at a profit 
or at a loss. This required the co- 
operation of all the trust departments 
in that vicinity, if lasting good is to be 
accomplished, because any subsequent 
revision upward of existing fee sched- 
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ules must be, uniformly supplied. More- 
over, unless the ,cost data is assembled 
on a broad base and thereby supports 
the need of relief ‘for the trust business 
of the community as a whole regardless 
of individual situations, it can hardly 
be expected that a proposed raising of 
the rate structure will meet with sym: 
pathetic reception from either the pub- 
lic or the courts and legislatures. 


“To illustrate some current construc- 
tive developments along these lines, four 
of the leading trust institutions in Dela- 
ware recently had their trust depart- 
ments cost-analyzed by a well-known 
accounting firm, and thereafter the Wil- 
mington Clearing House Association 
completely revised its schedule of 
charges for living trusts and life insur- 
ance trusts. In my home city of Balti- 
more, all of the trust institutions having 
active trust departments got together 
and engaged a nationally known ac- 
counting firm to make a similar study 
which ‘is now rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. In the making of this study, the 
auditing firm adopted the Trust Divi- 
sion’s cost accounting system, and if the 
results indicate that our trust business 
or any of its component parts is being 
carried on at a loss, we intend to remedy 
the situation where the power to do so 
rests in us, and in those cases where 
the courts have the say, we hope to be 
able to present convincing evidence that 
we are entitled to higher compensation. 

“In addition to Wilmington and Bal- 
timore, several other cities are giving 
serious consideration to the institution 
of a general cost analysis along the 
same lines. Also, a similar survey has 
recently been completed by the New 
York State Bankers Association cover- 
ing the personal trust business of vari- 
ous New York State institutions of dif- 
ferent sizes, ranging from a department 
with less than one full-time employee 
in a small community up to depart- 
ments with hundreds of employees in 
the city of New York. The association 
thus obtained a fair cross-section of the 
entire field of trust service within the 
state. You have probably seen the pub- 
lished resulis, which showed an average 
loss in 1936 of 13-cents on every dollar 
of earnings taken in, and for the year 


1937, a loss of 15 cents per dollar ‘of 
earnings. In Pennsylvania, the State 
Bankers — Association. is now. giving 
thought to a similar study. The spread 
of the movement has ‘been greatly 
stimulated by the trust research weeks 
conducted in various parts of the coun- 
try by that outstanding trust man, Gil- 
bert. T. Stephenson, who, as you know, 
is in charge of trust research at the 
Graduate School oi Banking. And be- 
fore leaving this subject I want to make 
it clear, for the benefit of any of you 
who may be considering the conducting 
of such a survey in your own com- 
munity, that while you will of course 
be given complete figures for your own 
bank, the survey as a whole can be 
handled by a central auditing author- 
ity in complete confidence, and that the 
comparative figures can be so arranged 
as to make it impossible to identify the 
same as being those of any particular 
bank. There has been a considerable 
amount of misapprehension on_ this 
score, but actual experience has shown 
it-to be unjustified.” 


q@ Lindsay Bradford, president of the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company, has 
been named chairman of the banquet 
committee for the 28th annual banquet 
of the Trust Division of the A. B. A. 
to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York on February 16.° The ban- 
quet will bring to a close the annual 
Mid-Winter Conference of the associa- 
tion, scheduled for February 14-16. One 
thousand bankers and trust men are ex- 
pected to attend the sessions which will 
be devoted to subjects of current in- 
terest to trust department executives and 
bank officials. A symposium will be 
conducted by Gilbert T. Stephenson, di- 
rector of the trust research department 
of the, Graduate School of Banking of 
the A. B. A. 


Convention Dates 


GENERAL 


January 25-26—American Management As- 
sociation Conference. Hotel Pennsylvania. 
New York . City. 

February 14-16—Mid-Winter Trust Confer- 
ence, A. B. A. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 
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May 10-12—National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

June 5-9—American Institute of Banking. 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand. Rapids, Mich. 
June 19-30—Graduate School of Banking, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
September 11-14 (tentative)—Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association, Toronto, Canada. 
September 25-28 (tentative) — American 
Bankers Association. Seattle, Wash. 


STATE AND SECTIONAL 


January 12-13—Michigan Bankers Associa- 
tion “Roundup.” Durant Hotel, Flint, 
Mich. 

January 19—New Jersey ‘Savings Banks 
Association. Mid-Year Dinner Meeting. 
Hotel Douglas, Newark, N. J. 

January 23—Mid-Winter Meeting, } 
York State Bankers Association. Audi- 
torium, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, followed by banquet at Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. 

January 24-25—Wisconsin Mid-Winter Con- 
ference. Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

January 25-27—Louisiana Bankers Confer- 
ence. Baton Rouge, La. 

January 26—Illinois Mid-Winter Conference 
and Dinner. Palmer House, Chicago. 
January 26—Connecticut Bankers Associa- 

tion. Mid-Winter Banquet. Hotel Taft, 


New Haven, Conn. 
January 28—New Jersey State Safe Deposit 
Association. Newark Athletic Club, New- 


ark, N. J. 

February 9-10 — Regional Conference, 
A. B. A. Neil House, Columbus, O. 

February 22—Group One, Wisconsin Bank- 
ers Association. St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul. 

February 23-24 — Regional Conference, 
A. B. A. Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

March 8-10—Regional Conference, A. B. A. 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

March 26-31—Louisiana Bankers Associa- 
tion. Cruise on “Rotterdam” to Havana. 

April 4-5—Wisconsin Bankers Association. 
Banking Conference. University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

April 14-15—Florida Bankers Association. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

May 3-4—Indiana Bankers Association. 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

May 4-5—Oklahoma Bankers Association, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 8-10—Missouri Bankers 
Place undecided. 

May 9-10—Mississippi Bankers Association. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 

May 9-11—South Carolina Bankers Associa- 
tion. Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 
May 10-12—Kansas Bankers Association. 

Kansas City, Kan. 
May 11-12—Alabama Bankers Association. 


Montgomery; Ala. 


Association. 


May- 11-13—Eastern Regional Conference, 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers. Hotel Astor, New York 
City. 

May 14-19—Virginia Bankers Association. 
Cruise to Bermuda leaving Hampton 
Roads May 14, returning May 19. 

May 16-18—Texas Bankers Association. 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

May 17-18—Maryland Bankers Association. 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 18-20—New Jersey Bankers Associa- 
tion. Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

May 24-26—California Bankers Association. 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Calif. 

May 24-26—Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion. Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
NS, 

May 25-26—Illinois Bankers Association. 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Ill. 

May 25-27—West Virginia Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Va. 

May 25-27—Massachusetts Bankers Associa- 
tion. New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. 

May 25-30—New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Cruise to Nassau, Bahama 
Tslands. 

June 2-3—South Dakota Bankers Associa- 
tion. St. Charles Hotel, Pierre, S. D. 
June 5-7—Iowa Bankers Association. Place 

undecided. 

June 7-8—Wisconsin Bankers Association. 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

dune 8-11—District of Columbia Bankers 
Association. The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. 

June 9-10—Vermont Bankers Association. 
Woodstock Inn, Woodstock, Vt. 

June 11-16—Virginia Bankers Conference. 
— of Virginia, Charlottesville, 

‘a. 

June 12-13—Oregon Bankers Association. 
Place undecided. 

June 14-16—Minnesota Bankers Association. 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 

June 16-17—Colorado Bankers Association. 
Hotel Colorado, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 

June 23-25—Maine Bankers Association. 
Poland Spring House, Poland, Maine. 

July 10-14—North Carolina Bankers Con- 
ference, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

July 18-20—Kentucky Bankers Conference. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

August 14-19—Tennessee Bankers Associa- 
tion. Banking Conference. University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


NOT YET DECIDED 


Arkansas Bankers Association, Hotel Mar- 
ion, Little Rock, Ark. 

Georgia Bankers Association, Savannah, Ga. 

Ohio Bankers Association, Toledo, O. 

Tennessee Bankers Association, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
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